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BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 
VERYBODY knows the Bayeux tapestry, at least by repute, 


but all, except the comparatively small number of people who | 


have been to Bayeux Cathedral, and seen this wonderful record 


of contemporary history in the place where it has remained ever | 


since its execution and presentation to Odo, Archbishop of Ba- 
yeux, and brother of William the Conqueror of England, have but a 
vague notion of what it is like, or wherein its great value lies. Its 
very name Bayeux “ tapestry” is misleading, for it is not woven by 
the shuttle, but is exe- 
cuted wholly by the nee- 
dle in Coarse worsteds 
on a linen fabric, now, 
of course, discolored 
with age. Many will 
remember the formali- 
ties and the stately cer- 
emonies with which a 
minute serap of this 
ancient needle - work, 
which had come into 
possession of the South 
Kensington Museum, 
was restored to Bayeux 
as soon as it was dis- 
covered to be a portion 
of that incomparable 
tapestry, and received 
by the authorities there. 

Numerous have been 
thebooks and pamphlets 
written thereon, proving, 
or attempting to prove, 
all kinds of opposite the- 
ories about its origin, 
but the popular mind 
holds on to the belief 
that it was worked by 
Matilda, the consort of 
William of Normandy, 
and her handmaidens, 
and presented by her to 
her brother-in-law Odo 
in recognition of his ser- 
vices at the battle of 
Hastings, where he put 
on a hauberk over his 
white aube, and holding 
a mace in his hand, rode 
into the thickest of the 
fray, and turned the fate 
of the battle. There is 
ample internal evidence 
that the record is a Nor- 
man one, and that the 
sympathies of the artist 
and workers were with 
the Conqueror. 

Within the last year 
the whole of this archee- 
ological treasure has 
been reproduced by a 
community of modern 
needle-women with the 
most minute accuracy, 
and the fac-simile has 
this advantage, that it is 
capable of being lent for 
exhibition in different 
quarters, so that many 
who have no opportuni- 
ty of seeing the original 
may thus ac- 
quainted with it. To 
Mrs. Wardle, the found- 
er of the Leek Embroid- 
ery Society, is due the 
initiation of this notable 
production, and under 
her superintendence it 
has at last been finished, 
thirty-four ladies having 
taken part with her in 
working the pictures 
which compose it; and 
it adds much to the in- 
terest of the whole that 
each worker has signed 
her own portion in a 
small embroidered label 
at the foot. 

The work was only 
commenced in the 
spring of 1885. Fac- 
simile water-color draw- 
ings of the original tap- 
estry were lent by the 
authorities of the South Kensington Museum; tracings were 
obtained from these, and transferred to a linen fabric as nearly 
as possible resembling the ground of the original, and the subse- 
quent working was done from the colored drawings, each em- 
broideress. having her own portion, containing one or two of the 
panels, according to the amount of labor she felt disposed to 
bestow. 

The worsteds were all specially dyed accurately to match those 
of the original, and the varieties of the stitches and modes of work 
ing have been most carefully followed. 





become 





The colors are not many ; 


they are chiefly dark and light blue, red, pink, yellow, buff, and 
dark and light green. An idea of the labor undertaken by these 
thirty-five ladies may be had by stating that the canvas is 227 feet 
in length by 20 inches in width. The design includes 623 men, 202 
horses, 55 dogs, 505 animals of various kinds, 37 buildings, 41 
ships and boats,and 49 trees: 1512 figures in all. Besides the 
main subjects of the history which occupy the central portion of 
the strip, there is an ornamental border at the top and bottom, 
on which the artist has allowed full play to his fancy, while 
more or less giving his design some reference to the subject he is 
portraying. 





Fig. 1.—Brocapr aND BENGALINE SILK Dress.—[See Figs. 3 and 4, Page 861.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 6-20. 
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DINNER AND EVENING TOILETTES. 


In the early portions these border designs show griffins, cen 
taurs, and other mythological creatures, besides lions, camels, and 
leopards with which the people of that age can have been scarce 
ly more familiar. Then we find some of the fables of sop, which 
we may suppose to have been thought applicable to the veracious 
history about to be recorded in needle-work. There are the crow 
and the fox, the wolf and the lamb, the crane and the wolf, the 
eagle and the tortoise, among others. More interesting than these, 
however, are the operations ef husbandry and of sport, showing 
the civilization of the age. One man is depicted shooting birds 


| other compartment a man, sword in hand, 
| is tied to a tree. 
| filled with the bodies of the slain, thus acting as a foreground to 
| the battle scenes in the main subject. 


Ce 


Fig. 2.—TuLte anp Faitie Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


with a sling—a weapon which had been already superseded for 
war, but was evidently still retained for sport, We have in an- 
fighting a bear which 
In the later portions the borders are wholly 


The history begins at the court of Edward the 


Confessor, from 
which Harold, who has been acknowledged as his successor, is 


| about to be sent on an embassy to William of Normandy, to tell 


him of this decision of the King’s. Next we have Harold and his 


| knights travelling to Bosham, their devotions in Bosham church 


before 


whe 


Starting, and 
embarkation. 
Boshan church is 
still standing in the 
little Sussex hamlet of 
the same name, whic 
in Saxon times was ol 
importance. \ 
coffin containing 
the remains of Canute’s 
daughter found 
there vears ago, 
when the ancient church 
was restored. Over each 
portion of the tapestry 


is embroidered its own 


some 
stone 


was 


some 





label, describing its sub 
ject in quaint Latin, so 
that there is 
of the scene the artist 
intended to portray. <A 

rious hght 


the 


no doubt 


is throw 
manners and 
stoms of the age in 
all these pictures, and in 
that of tl embarka 
tion at Bosham we find 
Harold, the heir to the 
throne of England, wad 
ing to his boat, hawk on 
wrist, and his dog in his 
arms, careful of 
his hound than of him- 
self, probably because 


more 


he has been able to re 
his nether 
garments, while those of 
his dog are fixtures, We 
then have the seizure of 
Harold and his knights 
by Guy, Earl of Pon 
thieu, their liberation 
and presentation at the 
court of William, Har 
old’ feats 


service 


move own 


s subsequent 
in the 

of the Norman Duke, his 
knighting 


of arms 


bv the latte i, 
and final y the taking of 
the oath to give 


own ¢ 


up his 
laims to the Er g 
lish throne and to fur 
ther those of William 


received by 
Edward the : 
and reproached for 
oath; then follows 
death of the King, 
queathing his kingdom 
to Harold, the election 
and crowning of Harold, 
and his consecration by 


Confessor, 
his 
the 


be- 


Stigand, of whom a pic- 
ith the su- 
“Stigant,” 
by the Norman artist 
Then follows a cu 
rious bit of contempo 
rary history, headed, 
“These Men wonder at 
the Star.” In an apart- 
ment next to that in 
which the coronation is 
taking place is shown a 
group of persons show- 
ing dismay and wonder 
at the appearance of a 
most wonderful worsted 
comet with many tails— 
1 record of that which 
ippeared in England in 
1066, and was taken to 
foreshadow the 
ters which were soon to 
To 
‘hroniclers 
the judgment of Harold for his 


ture is given,\ 


perscription 


disas- 


come upon ihe land 

the Norman 
it probably was supposed to be 
broken oath. 

Next follows an English ship bearing the news of Harold’s ac- 
cession to William, and the immediate preparations which were 
made for building and fitting out a fleet for the invasion of Eng- 
land. Then we have the launching in a most primitive manner 
of this war fleet, and one whole picture is devote] to the Mora, 
the Duke’s own vessel, having an eftigy of his son William Rufus 
as a figure-head. This ship was said to have been a present to 

| him from Matilda, Then follows the landing of the Normans at 
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Pevensey, their seizure of sheep and cattle, and 
the cooking of the food, followed by the banquet 
of William and his two brothers, Odo of Bayeux 
and Robert, Count of Merteuil, and their subse- 
quent council of war, 4 

The next picture shows the fortifications in 
course of erection at Battle—of wooden palisades 
strengthened with earthworks, and protected by 
wooden towers—said to have been brought ready- 
made from France. 

Then follow a series of pictures representing 
the preparations of Harold, and finally, “ Behold! 
that battle was gathered of which the fame is yet 
mighty.” We have the death of Garth and Leof- 
wen, the brothers of Harold, the close hand-to- 
hand fighting between the two armies, the inter- 
ference of Odo when all seemed lost for the Nor- 
mans, and the incident of the rushing of William 
himself among his troops, with vizor raised, to 
show that the report of his death was false. Fi- 
nally, the death of Harold, first shot in the eye 
by an arrow, and then borne down by a Norman 
horseman: and in the last scene of all, the flight 
of the peasants and rabble, armed only with clubs 
and staves, for we are told that of the noble Sax- 
ons not one was left alive, fighting on after Har- 
old was slain and success was hopeless, with that 
inability to consider themselves beaten which has 
done such good service to the race in all times. 

There is wonderful life and vigor in the draw- 
ing. Some of the representations are typical— 
one man standing for an army, one tree for a 
wood—but there is no shrinking from difficulties, 
and there are large and animated groups in most 
A single tree frequently divides 
the pictures, and represents a change of scene, 

The likenesses of the chief actors are kept 
throughout the series, and may therefore be sup- 
posed to be portraits. In one of the earlier pic- 
tures a dwarf is represented holding the horses 
of William’s messengers, and as he occupies a 
panel to himself, and has his name, “ Yurold,” 
written above, it is supposed to be a portrait of 
the artist, who found this ingenious means of 
making himself a niche in history. 

The mode of working this curious record of 
contemporary history is chiefly by use of a coarse 
carding or laid stitch, The outlines are done in 
thick or thin lines of worsted stitched down, and 
the solid portions have the wool laid on from 
edge to edge of the design, and afterward fasten- 
ed either with rectangular lines or by stitchings 
across 

The fac-simile has been exhibited at Leek, in 
Staffordshire, to the ladies of which small town 





of the scenes. 





is due the credit of its production; but it is to | 


be hoped that it will travel far and wide before 


long, and that others than the townspeople of 
Leek may have an opportunity of seeing and 
studying it, for no description can give an idea of 
its interest and value. We learn that it will be 
exhibited in New York in December, and will af- 
terward make a tour of the American cities, re- 
turning to England in April, and from there to 
India, Australia, and New Zealand. 


“ Harrer’s Youne Prorxe is full of the most de- 
lightful and varied reading....1t is a valuable invest- 
ment for the home where there are children.”—Bos- 
ton Traveller. 
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THE FAMILY PURSE. 

JEW things tend more to the degrada- 
tion of woman than the circumstance 
that her hasband is not able to trust her 
with his money, whether because she is not 
fit to be so trusted, or because he cannot 
bring himself to believe that she is. He can 
trust her with his house, his spoons, his 
servants, his comfort and happiness in gen- 
eval. He can even trust her with bis last 
wnd best treasures, his children. But he 
canuot trust her with his money. She does 





not feel too much flattered, perhaps, that he 
“an repose confidence in her concerning 
these various things; if she were not living, 
she is aware that he would then repose the 
same confidence in any other woman, in any 
servant-girl, indeed, supposed to be faithful 
as far as it is given to what he considers 
the inferior sex to be. As for his children, 
he is willing to trust them now to a nurs- 
ery-maid in crowded streets at any time 
of day. 

Is it, then, that money is of so much more 
worth and consequence to him than the af- 
fairs of home, happiness, children? Is it 
possible that it should: take so much more 
wisdom, discretion, unselfishness, honesty, 
to manage the matters of mere money than 
of tender bodies and immortal souls? The 
affairs of a household are seldom very sim- 
ple affairs; as much tact and coolness as 
it needs to manage a great business, with 
books and clerks and customers, is often re- 


| quired to keep the systematic working of 


things in the family, and accommodate that 
to all the interruptions and interferences 
that daily life is pretty sure to bring; to 
keep the differing tempers of the persons 
composing the household in any degree 
harmonious ; to stand between master and 
cook, and remain uncrushed, between cook 
and house-maid, and retain both in service ; 
to have sickness in the house and a nurse, 
and retain anybody ; to do one’s own work, 
and be ready with smiles and cheer and a 
decent front, on occasion, for company. 

The unprejudiced observer might well ask 
what manner of woman is it that a man has 
married, when he has so poor an opinion of 
her that he does not believe she would feel 





| sits. 


his interests as keenly as he himself feels | 





them, does not perceive that their interes 
are mutual, and that they are working to 
the same end; does not want to save a dol- 
lar for the common good as much as he does, 
and is not willing to work as hard and go 
without as much in her own way. The un- 
prejudiced observer might also ask if the 


husband who is so close with his purse, con- | 


sidering it his, and not the family purse, is 
actuated by no meaner motive than dis- 
trust; if his own outside and purely selfish 
pleasures would not be interfered with in 
the abstraction of funds if the wife were al- 


lowed to spend as she pleased. She has no 


| cigars to buy, no drinks to take, no billiards 


| own and the children’s 





to play, no expenses beyond those of her 
apparel, according to 
her idea of propriety; and what is really a 
trifle in the way of his own expenditure isa 
vast sum of money to her. 


Women do not expect a great deal, speak- | 


ing of them in the mass, and not of the seat- 
tered few who are the children of luxury. 
We have known a wife to burst into tears 
of joy at being given twenty-five dollars to 
prepare her family of four with clothing for 
the summer, going without anything new 
herself; we have known one to take the 
money given her by a brother for a needed 
article of clothing, and to buy with it a bar- 
rel of flour, rather than tell her husband the 
flour had come to an end; and we have 
known another to cut up every gown but 
one that she had, in order to keep her girls 
fit for school, while the husband appeared 
to know nothing of what was going on, and 
she sat in the chimney-corner, never going 
out by day, growing old before her time, 


knowing and seeing almost nothing of the | 


world, through the want of decent apparel. 
And if these are isolated instances of their 
kind, it is only be¢ause most husbands are 
not really mean, although they may have to 
be asked for what is wanted, and then may 
give it as a gift, considering themselves gen- 
erous, While the wives feel that they have 
a right to the necessaries of life, if no more, 
and that it should be theirs without ask- 
ing. 

But in the most frequent case there is no 
expressed community of interest, no saying 
or implying that there is just so much avail- 
able income, aud how can it best be used; 
but in the majority of instances, if the wife 
wants an artiele of any sort to wear, she has 
to appeai to him, giving him a statement of 
her wishes and reasons, and convincing him 
of the necessity of it; she has to do the same 
if it is only a new pair of boots; and at the 
thought of a new bonnet she has to dread 
hearing a homily on female vanity and the 
idleness of fashions, while she would be sur- 
prised at herself if she had a fifty-cent piece 
in her pocket with which to answer a call 
of charity or buy a spool of silk. Nothing 
could have been devised to make her more 
surely feel her inferiority, or to teach it to 
the children who see money doled out to her 
as it is doled out to them. If, under such 
circumstances, the wife supplies herself 
with small change in a surreptitious way, 
filching from his pockets a dime or a nickel 
at a time, till she can, at any rate, take a 
ride in the street car without asking, and if 
by means of that it happens that his chil- 
dren are the children of a thief, and are per- 
haps born kleptomaniacs, he has himself 
to thank for the baseness that has been 


achieved—himself and his habit of making 
the handling of money the criterion of sense 
and authority. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
ON VISITING THE SICK. 

T is a curious fact, and one not quite creditable 

to the good sense of the human race, that the 
one duty which is sure to devolve on everybody 
first or last is so often ill done. Everybody, from 
the roughest frontiersman to the most luxurious 
city-bred woman, is pretty sure, in the course of 
years, to be called on to visit some person who 
is ill. Having been brought, through cireum- 
stances, somewhat in contact with invalids, I 
have never ceased to be astonished to see how 
poorly, on the whole, we discharge this inevita- 
ble and most important duty, 

The first error is in regard to quantity, the sec- 
ond in regard to quality. We cannot perhaps 
visit the sick too much, if we have time for it; 
but we can easily visit them a great deal too much 
at any one time. Many a sick-room would be 
helped and gladdened by a glimpse of a friendly 
face every few days, for three minutes at a time. 
But wait for a month, and consolidate these scat- 
tered minutes into three-quarters of an hour, and 
how different the result! The new face soon be- 
comes a burden, the new sensation an old one; 
the news is told, the excitement is gone by. The 
patient’s face, at first bright and eager, becomes 
tired and jaded and long; and still the visitor 
At last she too—in case it be a woman 
—notices the change in her friend's look, and 
she springs to her feet and says, with sincere 
but tardy contrition, “I am afaid I have tired 
you.” “Oh no,” says the patient; “not at all.” 
Jt is her last gasp for that morning; she can 
scarcely muster strength to say it; but let us be 
polite or die. 

Brevity is the soul of visiting, as of wit, and 
in both cases the soul is hard to grasp. As some 
preacher used to follow a sound maxim for his ser- 
mons, “ No soul saved after the first twenty min- 
utes,” so you cannot aid in saving the sick body 
after the first five. Harriet Martineau, in her Life 
in the Sick-Room, says that invalids are fortunate 
if there is not some intrusive person who needs 
to be studiously kept at adistance. But the peril 
of which I speak comes not from the intrusive, 
but from the affectionate and the conscientious— 
those who bring into the room every conceivable 
qualification for kind service except observation 
and tact. The invalid’s foes are they of his or 
her own household, or, at any rate, are near 
friends or kind neighbors. The kinder they are 
the worse, unless they are able to show this high 
quality in the right way. If they could only learn 
to plan their visits on the basis of Sam Weller’s 
love-letter, which was criticised by his father as 
rather short. “ She'll wish there was more of it,” 
said Sam; ‘Sand that’s the whole art o’ letter- 
writing.” For want of this art, the helpless in- 
valid is hurt instead of helped ; she cannot, like 
other people, assist the departure of the guest by 


| pleading an engagement, or even by rising from 


™ ” 
| geon. 


| too ill to see their friends and sympathizers and 


the chair; she must wait until the inconsiderate 
visitor is gone. Under such circumstances she 
really needs to be saved from her friends. T-re- 
member a certain colonel in the army who was 
sometimes suspected of shamming, and of whom 
his sub- officers would say, sarcastically, some 
morning, “ He is very ill—too ill to see his sur- 
There are really many invalids who are 


cousins, except with the aid of a three-minute 
glass, like that by which eggs are boiled. 

But there is a difficulty of quality more serious 
than that of quantity. What is there in the outer 
world from which it is the hard lot of invalids to 
be excluded ? Sunshine, fresh air, and the healthy 
life of mankind. ’ These, then, are what the visitor 


| should bring, figuratively at least, into the sick- 


| unwholesome and unhealthy ! 





room. Instead of these, how many bring the very 
opposite—clouds and shadows, and that which is 
They keep the in- 
valid talking about the very thing she needs to 
forget—her own symptoms, They discuss the va- 
rieties of medicine as topers debate the merit of 
different wines; and is dear Amelia quite sure 
that it would not be best to change her physi- 
cian? Worst of all, they tell the distressing 
symptoms of others; the mournful cases, the be- 
reavements, the approaching funerals. Strange 
to say, professional nurses themselves are very 
much given to this sort of talk, and would be 
much more beneficial companions were they 
dumb. Perhaps the visitor chimes in, and joins 
with the nurse in a melancholy duet. It is, I take 
it, almost impossible for any one in health to ap- 
preciate the hold that these things take upon an 
invalid. The visitor goes away into the outer air 
and the very breeze soon carries away all memory 
of the untoward conversation ; but the invalid re- 
mains anchored to one spot, and broods, and 
broods, and broods, She is fortunate if her sleep 
is not broken that night by the odious phantoms 
for which her dear friend has, with studious care, 
furnished the materials. 

There are other ways in which a visitor may 
hurt while intending only to help. There are the 


| cross-questioners, who make the invalid do all 


the talking ; the fingerers, who displace her cush- 
ions, drop her orange, and leave her glass of wa- 
ter just beyond her reach; the gazers, who fix 
their eyes scrutinizingly on her, and never take 
them off. But enough has been said to show 
that there is a way to do everything well or ill, 
and that the art of visiting the sick is not one of 
the things which are so absolutely easy as to re- 
quire no thought or apprenticeship. It is one of 
the finest of the fine arts; it must have disinter- 
ested kindness at the foundation; and then im- 
plies, like all other forms of good manners, the 
most delicate observation, and that prompt and 
clear judgment which can neither be dispensed 
with nor described. T. W.H. 


| 








| 





MASQUERADE DRESSES. 


b Pere away over the seas came the Spartan gen- 
tleman and Athenian lady whose rich novel 
dresses attracted every one’s attention. The skirt 
of the latter was a perfect shade of red velvet, not 
too bright, but just the color some of the old mas- 
ters delight to give us, and which one can hardly 
give a name to. Entirely free from pleat or flounce, 
it hung in ample folds from waist to floor, barely 
touching, not sweeping, the latter. The bodice, 
of dark blue velvet, sharply pointed before and 
behind, with its half-flowing sleeves, was cut a 
trifle square, the neck being almost covered with 
folds of fine soft linen, Row upon row of fine 
gold braid was carried all around the waist, fol- 
lowing closely the line of points and square; in 
some places put on plain and straight, in others 
twisted and turned to represent as far as possible 
the embroidery with which the Grecian ladies de- 
light to decorate these dresses that are handed down 
from one generation to another. The gold is car- 
ried around the sleeves, not plainly, but forming 
a sharply pointed cuff on the upper side. Frilled 
under-sleeves of fine linen fall slightly over the 
hands, and a plain round cap of the red velvet 
fits tightly around the top of the head; two long 
tassels, with the gold used for the cord and upper 
portion from which the blue silk fringe depends, 
are fastened at the left side of this cap. The 
hair is plainly parted in front, then again across 
the head from ear to ear, the back portion tightly 
coiled, the rest brought back very much in the 
styie we are familiar with as belonging to Mrs. 
Hayes. 

Over the low ties and long white stockings 
reaching away over the knees of the Spartan gen- 
tleman are slipped leggings of bottle green vel- 
vet; their shape is similar to the cloth ones worn 
by children for protection from the cold, only 
with this difference: two deep V-shaped pieces 
are cut right out from both the inner and outer 
seams of the upper part; two broad bands of 
black velvet pass once around just below the 
knee, the legging in front and back standing 
above this three or four inches. 

Never fear the skirt of the costume can be too 
ample, for it is much more likely to err on the 
other side. Fifty yards of single-width linen is 
the regulation quantity, which making rather an 
expensive affair, cambric can be substituted ; or 
in lieu of this, a number of linen sheets can be run 
together, and being folded, the extra thickness 
thus gained only requires one-fifth the length 
given at first. The skirt must be deep enough 
to come just to the top of the velvet leggings, 
and if the wearer should be too tall to allow the 
folding of the sheet right through the middle 
lengthwise, measure off the required length, then 
run a hem on the wrong side of the superfluous 
material, Take the waist measure, and laying 
inch-wide pleats deep enough to take up this 
great abundance of material, fasten into a nar- 
row belt, or, what is preferable, the full-sleeved 
shirt that with its finely tucked bosom piece 
shows to such advantage under the partly open, 
close-fitting velvet jacket. Imagine, if possible, 
the latter to have a narrow vest, and yet retain- 
ing the main characteristics of the Zouave. Both 
are cut from the same material as the leggings, 
and are trimmed down the front and across the 
back with something looking exactly like little 
balls of woollen stuff set as closely together as 
possible. The vest rounds off a trifle at the 
waist, where it is just caught together, but at the 
throat it is joined the depth of three inches, and 
a white linen collar, rolling over and rounding 
in front precisely like those worn by ladies two or 
three years ago, falls over vest and jacket. A 
long gold chain passing under the collar hangs 
nearly to the belt, then up on the right, as if at- 
tached to the arm size of the jacket; the belt 
of horizontal striped silken stuff, in which red, 
gold, and green are the predominant colors, meets 
at the right, where heavy cord and tassels cor- 
responding to the silk in tint reach nearly to the 
knee. The sleeves are most peculiar in both 
shape and appearance. Most likely two or three 
patterns will have to be cut of less valuable ma- 
terial before they are satisfactory. Take a gen- 
tleman’s coat sleeve, and cut it as if there were 
no upper nor under side, only one seam under the 
arm, and then experiment with this. Fold the 
pattern again, and take out from the double and 
just at the inner part of the elbow a pointed 
piece, rounding it, and sloping off on the upper 
point much less than on the lower; sew the 
seam a little over one-third the way from wrist to 
elbow, and there will be now some guide to go by. 
Place this pattern on the velvet so that at the 
wrist the folded line of the pattern will fall inside 
the folded line of the goods, and when the seam 
side has been cut and trimmed into as graceful a 
shape as can be given it, take the scissors straight 
across only half-way back for the wrist edge; then 
down into a very deep sharp point that, when 
the arm is at rest, will cover almost entirely the 
back of the hand. The pattern being narrower 
than the velvet at the hand gives the necessary 
fulness. Line throughout with silk to match, 
and sew the distance given from wrist to elbow; 
the points cut in will make the-back part of the 
sleeve very narrow just here, and the full sleeves 
of white will puff out beyond. Only fasten the 
velvet sleeves into the arm size across the upper 
part of the shoulder, which will be about four 
inches. A round velvet cap, with the crown much 
fuller and more puffed than that of the lady, ac- 
companies this costume. 

The dress of the Ionian Islanders has in it an 
element of both the Spartan and Turkish, the 
latter appearing in the full trousers of dark blue, 
which may be of velvet, silk, or even twilled cot- 
ton, to suit the purse of the wearer. They must 
not bag too much where they meet the plain 
white stockings, midway between the knee and 
ankle. Large bows of black ribbon or velvet are 
tied on the low shoes. The tight-fitting black vel- 
vet vest buttons diagonally from a point beluw the 
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right shoulder to the front of the waist, and its 
sleeves are long and tight, having a cuff of red 
velvet, partly concealed by the narrow turned- 
over cuff of white linen; the collar is precisely 
like that in the Spartan costume, and it is only a 
matter of taste whether the merest glimpse of 
the shirt can be caught just below the collar, 
with a narrow red silk tie with tiny loops and 
ends, or the under part of the vest comes up 
closely to it. The exceedingly broad sash of red, 
gold, and olive passes below the waist line, and is 
merely knotted in the back, its ends entirely con- 
cealed under the long blue cloak which reaches 
nearly as low as the trousers, Cut it in the 
form of a circular, with a pleat or two added in 
the neck for fulness; line throughout with dark 
red, and stitch on just inside the blue, leaving a 
line of it visible, wide gold braid or satin of the 
same color; this band passes around the neck 
and meets the hood in the back; the shape of 
the hood should be that given by a military cape 
turned back, only smaller both in depth and 
width. Make the cap of red, having it fit close- 
ly around the head above the ears, then gather 
the other end, and trim with a long blue tassel. 

No one could have guessed Greta in her dress 
as a peasant from the south of France. When 
there the year before, the peculiar costumes of 
two or three of the women attracted her artist 
eye, and she made a few sketches, coloring them 
roughly in, and her attire was an exact reprodue- 
tion of one of these studies. The plain full skirt 
reaching to the tops of the large coarse shoes 
laced in front, the round waist and tiglitly fitting 
sleeves, were of a coarse woollen material, a real- 
ly pretty shade of terra-cotta, Get the richest 
dark blue woollen stuff that can be found—it 
does come, but is not always to be had for the 
asking—make of this a full apron reaching half- 
way around the dress, and from waist line to with- 
in a few inches of the bottom. 
low all around, but have it what is called a round 
low-necked dress, and just close enough not to slip 
from the shoulders, A large thin kerchief of red 
and white is put. on before the dress, and must be 
crossed very decidedly from right to left, arranging 
it so that it will come up on the throat as far 
as possible, and entirely cover the shoulders. A 
fancy cap of thinnest, sheerest muslin covers the 
head and comes down below the ears a little dis- 
tance. Take a piece of either terra-cotta or blue 
a trifle over a yard square, and line it with silk 
of one or the other color; double it over, with 
‘the silk inside, and there will be a piece a yard 
long and half as wide; stitch a seam in the up- 
per edges, turn over the lining nearly a quarter 
of a yard, and the head-dress is finished. An- 
other dress could be of light blue stuff, with a 
red and yellow kerehief worn outside and crossed 
at the waist, where it should be fastened by fancy 
pins. No apron is necessary with this, but have 
the red long tab cap as given above. 

It was very trying that the full-length picture 
of Carmen came just too late for use in our mas- 
querade; but we are consoling ourselves with 
the thought that there is the delightful anticipa- 
tion of adopting it for the next. How perfect the 
skirt would be in either black or white Spanish 
lace with the foundation of velvet! Make the 
pointed waist of silk and the jacket of velvet, 


with as much beaded ornament and passementrie | 


as are at one’s disposal; but it must be a clear- 
skinned brunette that should attempt it. 

In most of these fancy dresses a cheaper ma- 
terial than velvet can be employed, although no- 
thing is so pretty when it is obtainable. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PLAIN DRESSES. 


wo EN of small incomes take comfort in the 
fact that this is a “woollen season,” because 
their three winter dresses—good, better, and best 
—can be made of inexpensive wool goods and yet 
be within the bounds of fashion. The shops are 
full of all-wool fabrics at the popular prices of 
50 or 75 cents a yard, and for these only very lit- 
tle is needed in the way of trimming. To know 
what to select for the one new dress and what to use 
for modernizing those partly worn is, however, 
most necessary, and requires careful thought. If 
an entire new dress is to be bought, it is best to 
buy the whole dress of one fabric instead of a 
combination of two stuffs, leaving combinations 
for renewing last year’s dresses, Thus if it is the 
good and plain dress that is to serve for home 
wear and also for mornings in the street, one of 
the checked or striped wool fabrics is a good 
choice, and this should be made with full dra- 
pery and a simple basque, with its only trimming 
some rows of braid or of stitching on the edges. 
But if such a dress is to be remade from parts 
of last year’s dresses, it is best to put all the 
checked, plaid, or striped goods in the skirt and 
its drapery, and buy new plain wool of a harmo- 
nious color for the basque. This basque should 
also be chosen with a view to other skirts in the 
wardrobe, and can then be as useful as a jersev 
waist. Dark soft colors are liked for these plain 
gowns in preference to the black woollens lately 
used, but now being gradually abandoned, for the 
house, because of their sombreness, and also be- 
cause they are unbecoming to most women un- 
less their dull surface is lightened by jet or other 
gay trimming. Moreover, economical women now 
buy light and rich colored woollens, and enjoy 
them while they are new, knowing that when 
their freshness is gone, and the cleaner cannot 
restore it, they can be dyed black and renew their 
usefulness, as most all-wool goods will take on a 
good shade of black. The camel’s-hair and serges 
in firmly woven but not heavy qualities, sold for 
60 or 75 cents a yard, make excellent dresses for 
those who object to the popular hair stripes or 
to checks. Ten yards of these stuffs forty-four 
inches wide are sold for a dress, and perhaps 
half a yard of plush or velvet is added for short 
revers or a pointed plastron, for collar and cuffs. 





Make the bodice 








For the better dress which is to be a walking 
and church suit there are heavier serges and 
light-weight cloths, over fifty inches wide, that 
are now made plainly without flounces or pleat- 
ings. Eight yards are enough for the dress and 
jacket, and a bias fold of velvet on the edges of the 
basque and coat, with a single revers on the lapped 
front, a collar and cuffs, complete the costume, 
The skirt should be made over an alpaca founda- 
tion skirt, with the material covering it plainly 
from the knees down, and the over-skirt amply 
draped without trimming. The front may fall 
in a deep apron, and be ornamented on each side 
with a wide square-cornered pocket on which 
are three large buttons and mock button-holes 
of cord, and to this may be added the velvet fold 
half an inch wide; the back of the over-skirt 
falls over from the top in Arab folds, or the ful- 
ness is laid in pleats at the belt that are contin- 
uous to the end, or else it is the still popular 
curved swinging back worn last season. The 
jacket may be single-breasted, or else lapped to 
be double on the upper part and slope to the 
middle at the waist line. Such jackets are still 
made quite short, and tailors say that increasing 
the length an eighth of a yard adds no warmth 
and detracts from style. The velvet fold is the 
stylish finish for camel’s-hair and serge jackets 
made to complete suits, but a separate jacket of 
heavier cloth has a braid binding, or else the 
braid is stitched on and appears as a cord finish. 
Such a suit of dark green or blue or golden 
brown wool should have a small felt bonnet of 
the same shade, edged with felt balls, and bright- 
ened by a high bow of ribbon, or, if the wearer is 
very young, a round hat is worn instead, 

For the third, or best dress, to be worn on gay 

oceasions, wool also serves, and need not be cost- 
ly, as any pretty white, pale blue, pearl, sage green, 
scarlet, or light heliotrope cashmere or camel’s- 
hair can be used; this also will cost only 50 or 75 
cents a yard, and has the further advantage of 
being wearable all the year, serving in the sum- 
mer for cool days at the mountains or sea-side. 
A plush-striped petticoat of the same color need 
not add much to the expense of such a dress, 
though it is quite possible to make this dress up 
ustefully entirely of the wool goods, adding a 
separate vest of pleated surah or of white Irish 
lace, with bands of watered ribbon down the 
middle, and a dog-collar of the ribbon, or else a 
jabot of Fedora or Oriental lace may be down the 
left side of the corsage, with some loops of wa- 
tered ribbon on the right, with high collar and 
cuffs of the ribbon completed by small bows. 
Sometimes white watered silk is preferred to 
plush, especially for combining with pale gray 
and pearl colors, when it is used as a front or 
side panel in large pleats, also as a vest, half- 
collar, and half-cuffs, being placed only above the 
vest, while the collar at the back is of the wool 
goods. For a darker dress claret-colored ecash- 
mere is prettily draped over a plush petticoat of 
the same color, and some rose pink crape folds 
are added in the vest, neck, and sleeves. Another 
useful and dressy little toilette for a young blonde 
is of pistache or apple green cashmere, with the 
drapery quite short in the back as well as the 
front, showing all around at the foot a green wa- 
tered silk lower skirt, which is plain on the foun- 
dation, but is pinked out in leaf points, and falls 
on two other rows of the silk similarly pinked. 
The basque has a gathered lapped front edged 
with the pinked silk, and the neck and sleeves 
have full frills of white point d’esprit net for their 
becoming finish. A rosette and sash ribbons are 
on the left side, where the drapery is shortest. 

For those who like the lustre of silks and satins 
there are inexpensive striped or plain satin surahs 
that make up effectively, and last well when kept 
for best dresses, but will not endure hard wear. 
These satin surfaces, if chosen with closely woven 
twill, do not take on the greasy, shiny appearance 
that soon comes to low-priced gros grains, and 
they have the further advantage of being suitable 
for almost all the year. The newest design for 
these is to have the basque of the plain satin 
surah, and the skirt with its drapery of that with 
inch-wide stripes alternately of satin and repped 
silk. The economist, however, chooses the entire 
dress of the plain satin, so that it may afterward 
be combined with another fabric, or else serve as 
a foundation for a lace dress. 

When there is a more liberal income for buy- 
ing richer materials, clever women vary their toi- 
lettes by using the basque of one dress for the 
skirts of others, choosing the new gowns with a 
view to those on hand, For instance, if she has 
a black French lace dress which serves for visits 
in the summer and for receptions in winter, a 
good plan when choosing a velvet costume for 
winter is that of trimming the basque with black 
lace, so that she may use it with her black lace 
skirts, and if this trimming is movable, she can 
add a set of white lace, and wear it with white 
lace skirts. A dark red velvet or sapphire blue 
basque may thus be used with three sets of skirts, 
There are also excellent velveteens of thick short 
pile, that may be had in all the winter shades, 
that serve alike for street and house dresses ; the 
corduroys are also very stylish and serviceable, 
but they have a heavy appearance that makes 
them suitable only for the street. 

The amateur milliner finds the winter bonnets 
easily trimmed, as the high bow and strings are 
really all that fashion requires. If she wishes 
to vary the felt bonnet left over from last winter, 
she can add rows of thick black braid a fourth 
of an inch wide all over the bonnet, beginning at 
the front and going back down the crown, or else 
reversing this and following the outline of the 
brim and of the crown. Small turbans of felt or 
of the cloth of the dress are similarly trimmed, 
and there are rosettes of braid loops high in the 
front, For a velvet bonnet the soft cap-like de- 
signs are in great favor, having the whole bonnet 
and much of its front trimming all in one piece, 
put on to stand in high pointed puffs just back 
of the front edge, aud pleated over the crown. A 





yard of velvet cut on the bias is enough for such 
a bonnet (with a few ribbon loops added), and the 
quality at $2 50 a yard is*used. 

English women have revived Garibaldi blouses 
similar to those worn a generation ago, instead of 
the breakfast sacques of flannel lately used. 
They are made of the striped French flannels 
with hair lines of scarlet or blue on white, or 
else in wider alternate stripes of blue with brown, 
or pink with blue, or dark red and blue together. 
These are longer and more shapely garments 
than the full Garibaldi blouse, extending over 
the hips, and being turned under in blouse fash- 
ion very far below the waist line. They have a 
deep turned-over collar of velvet that opens over 
a pleated chemisette of linen or of surah, and 
the sleeves are gathered to a wristband of the 
velvet. Yoke bodices with a belt are made of 
ribbed jersey wool, and ornamented with braid- 
ing or with feather stitching; these come in dark 
and in bright colors, and are worn in the house 
with various skirts. There are aiso belted basques 
of striped flannel made with a vest of the flannel 
set in with the stripes across. Ail such garments 
now have the sleeves gathered to wristbands, yet 
not gathered at the top, being merely set in easily 
around the armhole. 

More dressy bodices of silk surah—scarlet, 
blue, or cream white—are made to appear loose, 
yet are on a fitted jining, with darts and side 
forms. The front has a box pleat down the mid- 
dle neatly feather-stitched, and beside this is 
fulness heid by three rows of shirring next the 
high standing collar, and drawn on a string at the 
waist line under the belt. The back has a dou- 
ble box pleat down the middie, and this pleat is 
shirred at the top. The sleeves have wristbands, 
feather-stitched, and buttoning on the inside of 
the arm. The edges are turned under and faced, 


and the whole is as long as the cuirass-basques 
The belt and the collar are | 


of two years ago. 
feather-stitched on each edge. This is pretty 
enough to wear with white wool or lace or color- 
ed silk skirts, and will be used alike in summer 
and in winter, 

Lace-trimmed handkerchiefs are again coming 
into favor, and are shown with narrow half-inch 
edgings of duchesse or Valenciennes for general 
use, to rival the more durable embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs, 

Chinese silk embroidered shawls of very small 
size are used as mufflers by ladies under large 
cloaks with evening toilettes. They are general- 
ly white, and may be had in three sizes, with the 
embroidery done in Chinese fashion alike on both 
sides, and with fringe tied and knotted in the hem. 

Horseshoe muffs are one of the fancies of the 
season. 
either wool or velvet—in bag shape, and are 
trimmed with a horseshoe, set on the front, of 
beaded passementerie, or else of fur or of plush. 

New fans for evening and full-dress toilettes 
are made of point d’ésprit net striped upward 
with narrow picot ribbon, mounted on white en- 
amelled sticks, and ornamented on one side with 
marabout feathers. A bracelet and bow of flow- 
ing ends of the ribbon are attached for holding 
the fan. 

A new English fashion shows bands and bind- 
ings of jet galloon on woollen jackets of checked 
cloth, and stripes of jet braid on visites of bouclé 
cloths. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLk, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Le Boutittrer Brorners; and Srern Bro- 
THERS. 





PERSONAL. 


THE reception given by Mr. and Mrs. ANDROS 
B. Stone and Professor and Mrs. Borra to Mr. 
Henry M. STANLEY in the Valencia, on Fifty- 
ninth Street, was attended by an extraordinary 
number of distinguished men and women, who 
echoed the poet WuiTTiEr’s sentiment that no 
knight of chivalry was ever braver than STANLEY 

—Madam BertTHa Pierson, who took Mad- 
am Fursca-Mapi’s role of Valeutine in The Hu- 
guenots at St. Louis, made her operatic début in 
Dresden in the same réle. She was born in 1861, 
in Vienna, and so was Miss EMMa JUCH. 

—Mr. Herpert M. Hoxte began life as a hos- 
tler of a little tavern near Des Moines, and ended 
his career as First Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Missouri Pacific Railroad. He 
gained a national reputation by his masterly sup- 
pression of the great railroad strike in the South- 
west last spring. 

—Only married ladies were invited to Mrs, 
Wuitney's luncheon in honor of Mrs, CLEve- 
LAND, at Washington, on the 23d of November. 
Among the table ornaments were two gold stands 
holding candied violets and rose leaves, The 
corsage bouquets were of Parma violets and lil- 
ies-of-the-valley set in ivy leaves. The guest 
eards were gold-edged, the doilies were em- 
broidered in gold, the china service had a deep 
gold border, and the fruit knives were of gold. 

—JOsEPH JEFFERSON'S Rip Van Winkle is on 
the bourds again. Not being a comic opera, 
and therefore not whistled in the streets nor 
thrummed in the parlors, it has not yet become 
tiresome. 

—An English yacbtsman has at last won an 
American trophy, though not in American wa- 
ters. Mr. J. BeEavor-WEBB has become engaged 
to Miss ALIce May. 

—General Eckert has no difficulty in talking 
by telephone with a man in Philadelphia, along 
a wire 127 miles in length, or even with a man in 
Boston, which is three times the distance. He 
expects soon to cover 800 miles with his voice. 

—The late Dr. Jonun P. Gray, of Utica, had 
the honor of having established in asylums for 
the insane the systematic microscopie study of 
the brain. 

—One-third of Mr. Erastus Brooks’s person- 
al estate goes to his wife ; also the use and in- 
come of one-third of his real estate. Two-thirds 
of the real and personal estate go to his three 
children in equal shares. The whole estate is 
valued at $320,000. 

—Mayor Grace wants to know why the New 
York police allow store-keepers and tradespeo- 
ple to sell their wares on Sunday, coutrary to 
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law. He has no objection to the selling of 
meals, tobacco, fruit, confectionery, newspapers, 
drugs, medicines, and surgical appliances, be- 
cause the law excepts them, as it does also ar- 
ticles of food sold before 10 a.m. 

—Mr. Puitip GiLtBert HAMERTON explains 
that the power of recalling images of absent 
things with clearness is imagination of the more 
ordinary kind, though it is usually called Mem- 
ory, whilst the power of combining these images 
in such a manner as to make them works of art 
is the gift of Artistic Invention, which is very 
much rarer than the other. 

—Dr. Cart THropore Lisson, the oculist, 
died of apoplexy while sitting in his chair and 
holding a bottle of medicine he had been taking 
for the relief of a pain in his chest. 

—Mr. WILLIAM RocKEFELLER, of the Standard 
Oil Company, has become the owner of the fine 
villa and the eight hundred acres of the late 
WitiiaM H. ASPINWALL at Mouut Pleasant, on 
the Hudson. 

—Mr. WILLIAM Morr, brother-in-law of the 

late Mrs. Mary JANE Monra@an, of picture-own- 
ership fame, that though unfortunately 
weak in her declining years, she was a woman 
of unbounded generosity, kinduess of heart, aud 
rectitude of purpose. 
ELAND is a daily visitor at Oak 
View, near Washington, where her mother now 
resides, and between which and the White 
House there is telephonic communication. 

—Amoug certain rules laid down by a West- 
ern husband for his wife’s assistance in 
ving the house were the following: Never use 
egys in cooking. Let the house-maid wash the 
windows every day, if she bas nothing else to 
do. Molasses must take the place of brown 
sugar. Servants must be admonished over some 
other person’s shoulders, as the saying is. The 
husband’s nume must never be mentioned in 
connection with the execution of these rules. 

—Lieutenant HeNN himself in no 
hurry to take the Galatea back to England. He 
admires the egg-shaped silver cup, supported on 
three condor’s claws, which the Puritan won on 
the 19th of June. 

—Mr. Witson Barrert’s unconventional 
Hamlet has won its way in Boston and Phila- 
delphia, receiving the heartiest applause in the 
third act, where it departs the most widely from 
histrionie tradition. 
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Thhaba- 
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—‘*Fritz’*’ Emmet, the actor, has given his 
wife a five-year-old Kentucky saddie-horse, six- 
teen hauds high, with a very long and heavy 


tail, and excellent head, neck, eyes, and ears, 
and trained to rack and canter in the best style. 
The color is a red bay, and the uame is Hamlet. 

-An infant born last month hus fallen heir to 
34,400,000, Its grandfather was Tomas Térry, 
the Spanish banker, and its father JUAN PEDRO 
Terry, who died recently in Paris. 

In the Highlands of Scotland Mr. Caaun- 
cey M. Depew felt “all the fire and strength of 
that Scotch mountain liberty which is dear to 








all the world. There is no city abroad that 
equals Edinburgh.” 
—At the recent entertainment in San Fran- 


cisco for the benetit of the Charleston sufferers 
a minuct of the time of Louris XIV. was danced 
i) costume by prominent women and men of 
tiat city. It was followed by a ludicrous farce 
e titled Geronimo. 

—The late ex-Senator SHARON’s bequest of 
$50,000 to Golden Gate Park, in San Francisco, 
will be devoted to a play-ground for children 
Among its features will be a large dairy build- 
ing in which milk, eggs, bread, and other sim- 
ple food will be supplied at cost. 

—Miss GkISWOLD, a niece of Bret Harte, 
who has gone upon the lyric stage, made her 
American début in Chicago with the McCau.n 
opera company, and her work was favorabiy 
received. Miss GRISWOLD is not a novice, hay- 
ing sung with success in Europe 

—Mr. Parke GODWIN and his two daughters 
received much social attention while in Phila- 
delphia during the week of American opera, and 
were entertained at dinner by Mrs. PENDLETON, 
the mother of our Minister in Germany. 

—Professor Henry Warken Torney, of Har 
vard University, who has resigned the chair of 
history he held for many years, and who had but 
two or three seniors in the faculty, was once in- 
structor of elocution in the college, and has long 
been noted for beauty and grace of utterance 

—Mr. ALEXANDER PopE, the Boston animal 
painter, has finished a large canvas ‘‘ Calling out 
the Hounds,’ which contains some thirty fig- 
ures, the majority of which are portraits of 
hounds owned by the Myopia Club. 

—The Empress of China has selected thirty- 
six pretty girls of high rank to train them to be 
empresses and waiting-women. Those who are 
to be devoted to the higher career are classified 
as ‘*two dabs’’ in red ink characters, and the 
others as ‘‘ one dab.”’ 

—Miss ELLEN DUANE GILLESPIB, 2 vreat-great- 
granddaughter of Benjamin FRANKLIN, and 
daughter of Mrs. E. D. GILLesPte, whose name 
became familiar through her connection with 
the Woman’s Centennial Commission, was mar- 
ried at Old Christ Church, in Philadelphia, on 
Monday, November 15, to Dr. Enwarp PaRKER 


Davis. Amoug the New-Yorkers present were 
Mr. and Mrs, THEopokE Tuomas and Miss 


THOMAS. 

—Mlle. Castmin DJIEKENSKA, the Polish por- 
trait and figure painter, whose pictures are 
known at the Salon, bas established a studio in 
Boston. Like so many women of her race, she 
speaks several languages weil, and pluys the mu- 
sic of CHOPIN with ardor, 

—At a recent afternoon reception given by 
Mrs. Reese, of Chicago, the table was a study 
in yellow. The centre-piece was a plateau of 
crystallized nougat and fruit, and rising from 
the surface were candelabra burning yellow can- 
dies. There were horns of plenty wrought in 
yellow chrysanthemums filled with Niel roses, 
while at each corner of the table burned lamps 
of pale opal in beds of yellow blossoms. A 
scarf of mandarin yellow plush crossed the cen- 
tre of the table. 

—The betrothal of Miss Stagger, of Chicago, 
to Lord ButLer breaks up one of the hand- 
somest homes in the Garden City, as hereafter 
the STaGER residence will be occupied by Mr. 
W. B. Howarp. It is a fine mansion on Michi- 
gun Boulevard, and since the death of General 
STAGER has been occupied by his three daugh- 
ters, two of whom are married. One of these 
ladies, Mrs. Hickox, will take a house in Lon- 
don, where the nuptials of Miss Stacer and 
Lord BuTLER will be celebrated some time dur- 
ing the winter, 
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Furniture 
Brush. 

Tue back and 
handle of this fur- 
niture brush are 
faced with stamped 
leather. The edge 
of the back is sur- 
rounded with gold 
cord, and ornamen- 
ted with embroid- 
ery, which is work- 
ed in gold thread 
and colored silk. 
The outline design 
for the embroidery 
is given in Fig. 37 on the pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


Border for Canvas Embroidery. 

Tuts border is worked on tinselled 
canvas or on écru linen canvas in silk 
of three colors, brown, light olive, and 
canary yellow. The close edges are 
formed by working three rows of wide 
herring-bone, first one in yellow, then 
one in olive, and lastly one in brown. 
Long crosses in brown silk are stretch- 
ed in the space between, fastened with 
a yellow stitch at the centre. 
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EMBROIDERED TABLETS. 






Furniture Brvusu. 


For embroidery design see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 87. 


Another similar but larger jet orna- 
ment is without the comb. The two 
hair-pin-shaped ornaments are of shell 
with metal tops. 


Tortoise-shell Combs. 

See illustration on page 869, 
THREE new tortoise-shell combs are 
shown in this group, which are design- 
ed to be worn with the present fash- 
ionable high coiffure. One of these 
is a slender three-tined comb, with a 
high open top. Another consists 
merely of a narrow band with balls, 
attached by one end to a hair-pin. 
The third represents a short, low 





For amen oe Seren, 


comb, with a square open top. 
oO. ., Fig. 36 







Fig, 6.—Do..’s 
Bonnet.—[See 
Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl., 
No. VIL, Figs. 31-33, 





Embroidered Tablets. Fig. 5.—Dott’s Boy- 

Tur white biscuit slate for these N#T-—[See Fig. 3.] 
tablets is nine inches deep by five For pattern and de- 
wide, and is faced with leather at the ®%tiPtion see Suppl., 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own CorresronpEnt.] 





top. The frame is covered with olive = 7 ie 5 
plush. The leather surface at the top 

is decorated with embroidery. The 

outlines of the design, which is given in Fig. 86 on the 
pattern-sheet Supplement, are evenly perforated for the 
stitches, and a line of gold cord is laid along them and 
caught down with stitches of olive silk. The slate can 
be made to stand against a foot fastened at the back, 
or hung by a ring at the top. A sponge and pencil are 
attached. 


Cross Stitch Designs for Cushions, Bags, etc. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

THESE are two simple all-over designs for the cross 
stitch work that children delight in. They are to be 
worked on Berlin canvas with zephyr wools of the colors 
indicated in the accompanying description of symbols, 
and form pretty and durable pin-cushions, work-bags, etc. 


Embroidered Leather Wallet. 
See illustration on page 861. 

Tuis wallet, which is of red Russia leather satin-lined, 
is ornamented on the front and flap with an outline de- 
sign in gold. The design, which is given in Figs. 80 and 
81 on the pattern-sheet Supplement, is punctured in the 
leather, and back-stitched in gold thread. The rays are 
in dark red silk. 


Morning Caps.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 861. 


Tue cap Fig. 1 has a frill of white Valenciennes lace 
surrounding the narrow brim. The narrow peaked 
crown is formed of three bands of open gold galloon, un- 
derlaid with silk. A rosette composed of lace and loops 
of white feather-edged ribbon is against the front of the 
crown. 

The cap Fig. 2 has the 
puffed crown made of a print- 
ed red surah handkerchief, 
about fifteen inches square. 
The pointed brim is of dark 
red velvet ribbon that is em- 
broidered in gold. A frill of 
lace encircles the cap, and 
edges the handkerchief at the 
back. A small frame of net 
and wire forms the founda- 
tion for the cap. 


Beaded Border for Hats 
and Bonnets. 
See illustration on page 869. 


Fig. 9.—Boy Dot's 
Cap.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Suppl., No. XVII., 
Fig. 79. 


Tuts border, which is shown 
in two-third size, consists of 
loops of wired chenille, with 
an edging of beads on both 
sides. 


Tortoisé-shell and Jet 
Bonnet Ornaments. 
See illustration on page 869. 
One of the bonnet orna- 

ments illustrated in this 

group has a high cut jet top 


mounted on a shell comb. Frock. 


For description see Supplement. 











Fig. 11.—Dot.’s Crocnet 










Fig. 7.—Dott’s Crocnet 
PEtricoat. 
For description see Suppl. 































































Fig. 2.—Boy Dott’s 
Scrr.—[See Fig. 9.] 
For pattern and de- 


scription see Suppl., 
No. XVL, Figs. 72-78. 





Fig. 13.—Do.t’s 
Croonet Leaaina. 
For description 
see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Cross Strrcn Design ror Cusnions, Baas, Etc. 


Description of Symbols: @ Black; 8 Dark Brown: ® Light Brown: ® Dark, 
® Medium, © Light, Blue; 8 Green; © Dark Red; © Light Rea. 


Fig. 4.—Bor Dott’s 
Crocuet Surr. 

For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 8.—Do.t’s Drawers. 


For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. V., Fig. 26. 


Fig. 1.—Dotu’s Frock. 
[See Fig. 6.] 
For pattern and description 
sce Supplement, No. VL., 
Figs, 27-30, 


Fig. 3.—Dot’s Frock. 
[See Fig. 5.] 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. XIV., Figs. 64-69. 








Dout’s Crane. 
For description see Supplement. 





For description see Suppl. 





Fig. 12.—Do.t’s Cuemise. 


For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. IV., Fig. 25. 





Description of Symbols: ® Black; ® Dark Terra-Cotta; 


N analyzing the cut of the gar. 

ments that make up a lady’s 

dress, we hasten to declare that there is no change in 

the fashion; but when we examine each toilette as a 

whole, we see that the novelty of this season bears no 

resemblance to that of the last, and that new trimmings, 

stuffs, and combinations give it a wholly different air, 
and mark the date of the costume. 

One of these new trimmings is made by cutting silk 
bands of various widths, pinking them on both edges, and 
rolling the pinked bands so as to form large carnations 
or small-sized dahlias. They are made in various col- 
ors—garnet, pink, sulphur, red. If the bottom of a 
skirt is to be trimmed, the carnations are placed side 
by side in the different colors, which are harmonious. 
ly blended. The same trimming is made with narrower 
bands for garlands for the necks of open corsages, and 
the bottom of short sleeves, or to trim the armholes 
of sleeveless corsages. Tufts or bouquets are also used 
for looping skirt draperies. The effect is charming. 

In dress fabrics to be used in combination with 
plain materials, those with plush or velvet stripes meet 
with most favor. The stripes are of all widths—hair 
lines, medium, or wide—and are upon a ground of a dif- 
ferent color, producing a changeable or shot effect of 
two colors when the fabric is pleated or gathered. 

One of the favorite colors this winter is the tint call. 
ed scabieuse, from the flower which was formerly named 
widows’-weeds. This is a soft deep shade, neither vio- 
let nor garnet, but participating in both these colors. 
In velvet, faille, or wool, scabieuse is alike superb and in 
good taste. Another fashionable color is pewter gray, in 
faille, satin, velvet,or plush. Plush is again a highly fa- 
vored material. It figures more or less in almost all toi- 
lettes, and is used for wraps, panels, corsages, and cor- 
sage trimmings ; and not plain plush only, but also plaid 
and striped plush. Evening wraps are made of long- 
piled plush in bright colors; and frequently, when plush 
is not used for the outside of the wrap, it is employed 
for lining, and forms the 
softest and warmest of cov- 
erings. 

For morning promenades 
an entire suit of cloth is 
worn—dress, bonnet, muff, 
all of the same cloth. For 
example, a straight dress of 
scabieuse cloth, and a jacket 
of the same cloth with col- 
lar, plastron, and cuffs of 
scabieuse plush ; a cloth tur- 
ban, with plush revers and 
two bird’s wings ; for a muff 
a small bag, or, if preferred, 
a large-sized purse shirred at 
both ends, lined throughout 
with plush. It will be seen 
that the custom of making 
the accessories match each 
other as well as the dress is 
gaining favor. The muff in- 
variably repeats the bonnet 
in material and color, and 
a survey of some of the ec- 
centric bonnets and singular 
muffs prepared to match 
them excites a lively appre- 
hension in the mind of the 
beholder that the possessor 


Fig. 10.—Dotu’s Cro- 
CHET Cap. 







































































Fig. 2.—Cross Strrcn Drsicn ror Cusmioys, Bags, ErC, 


» Light Terra-Cotta ; 


© Dark Olive; © Light Olive; ! Clay-color. 
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of these two articles will 
one day put on her muff, 
and sally forth with her 
hands in her _ bonnet. 
Muffs, like bonnets, are 
trimmed with lace, ribbon 
bows, and birds’ nests. 

There is no decided 
change in hair-dressing, 
although there is a stand- 
ing promise that this will 
com? in a few months, 
when the back hair will 
descend again to the nape 
of the neck. But the 
change need not be antici- 
pated, and the hair will re- 
main high for some time 
to come, Small curiously 
wrought combs are worn, 
sometimes with a large 
hair-pin to match here and 
there. The hair is drawn: up straight from the neck, and 
formed into a simple or double knot on the crown, in 
which the front hair, more or less frizzed and puffed, loses 
itself. The long pin which holds the bonnet in place 
is as indispensable as ever, and is now sometimes made 
with a chased silver head, which is very pretty. Fancy 
jewelry is still much worn, in daytime only, and there- 
fore it is not of gold or precious stones, its merit depend- 
ing on tasteful designs and exquisite workmanship, and 
not on the value of the material. 

It must be said of corsages in particular, as of dress in 
general, that changes are continually taking place, but it 
is difficult to specify exactly where they may be looked 

-for. The newest corsages are the “masculine” ones. 
Fancy a basque in the shape of a man’s coat, cut short at 
the waist, and fastened there by two large buttons, and 
with coat revers that open widely upon a vest, which 
may be of Suéde kid, velvet, or merely a high plastron. 
One of the revers is provided with buttons, the other is 
reserved for button-holes, which, by-the-way, are not an 
empty show, but are ready for actual service when it is 
wished to button the corsage from top to bottom. This 
corsage is intended solely for cloth dresses, it must be 
said; the toilette is then completed for out-doors by a 
“Jimousine,” a long cloak with sleeves, made of striped 
wool, with a ground that should be of the same color as 
the cloth of the dress. Here again is seen the growing 
desire for harmony in details. 

It may not be amiss to 
chronicle a few details in 
regard to toilette acces- 
sories which contribute 
largely toward giving our 
present costume its dis- 
tinctive appearance. Cor- 
sets, for instance, differ 
materially according to 
the kind of dress with 
which they are worn. For 
Street wear, corsets are 
made high in the chest, 
long in the waist, and 
comparatively short on 
the hips, and with whale- 
bones set very closely 
veritable cuirasses. For 
evening dresses the corset 
must be low at the back 
and not very high at the 
front when it is to be 
worn with a low dress; it 
is also much more flexible 
than the other. Tour- 
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TRICOTINE JACKET. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Mornina@ Cap. 















Skret ror Trainep Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement. 
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g. 3.—CorsaGk ror Dinner Torterte, Fig. 1, on First Pace. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IL., Figs. 14-20. 


nures are infinitely varied as to 
shape and material; and al- 
though it is not absolutely ne- 
cessary to have a special tour- 
nure for each dress, it is none the 
less a fact that one and the same 
tournure will not answer for all 
dresses indiscriminately. For 
day wear, tournures, or bustles, 
are abundantly and closely pro- 
vided with springs. They are 
made of a woollen fabric, and 






are petticoat bustles of 
striped silk in cream, pale 
blue, pink, or lavender; 
a petticoat of 


n or nainsook 


over this 






white mus 
is worn, which is trimmed 
with tournure flounces up 
the back and lace around 
its lower edge. With 
wrappers and morning 
toilettes a tournure with 
many springs would be 
hard and ungraceful, and 
a cushion would be too 
short The substitute in 
this case is a tournure of 


stiff muslin or crinoline, 
about twenty-eight inches 
long; five puffs are ar 
ranged one above the oth- 


and underneath is a 
breadth that can be ulate the puffed part. 
When there are springs in the skirt instead of a spring 
bustle, a hair cushion is added, attached to the skirt band, 
or in place of the cushion a shot 
or hair-cloth flounces 

Among the endless freaks 












tournure of crinoline 











i fancies which have 
been invented as substitutes for lingerie are crape ruches, 
with tiny rosettes of satin, called “‘ comets”; these come 
in all colors, and in some the comets are of gold braid; 
other ruches have gold bullion between two layers of 


tulle; for dressy toilettes are beaded tulle and beaded 
crape ruches, and for morning toilet 





e are foulard 

















ruches in all colors, It is the fas! » moment, and 
as such we are compel d to chronicle i vever rel - 
tantly; but to fancy that such furbelows can ever fur- 
nish a satisfactory substitute for dainty linen and ex 
quisite lace is contrary to common-sense as well as good 
taste. 

Apropos of tournures for wrappers, the most elegant 
wrappers are now made of plush. Imagine one of these 
luxurious robes de chambre, with an easy-fitting der- 
dress of rose pink surah, over which is a long robe, cut 
straight like a Russian caftan, of plush in a dark cherry- 


color ( cerise pourrr), lined througho it withs itin ota de ep- 
er tint than the surah under-dress; the front edges and 
the wrists of the sleeves are turned back to display the 
and are caught 


of the same col- 


lining. The plush fronts are wide oper 
together at the waist by satin ribbon 











or, neé ntly tied, and 
hanging in long ends to 
the bottom of the dress, 
A small cap made of a 
silk handkerchief is 


worn with it, embroider- 
ed with beads of all col- 
ors, and trimmed with 
point d’Alencon. 
EMMELINE RAYMOND. 


WONDERFUL 
CARVING. 


O* one Mirmecide, a 
cunning artificer of 


ancient 








s, it is re- 
corded that he carved a 
chariot drawn by four 
horses, and a charioteer 
holding the ribbons, all 
in so small a space that 


long enough to take the place of Fig. 4.—Skirt or Dinner Totverte, Fig. 1, on a fly with outspread 
oh PO 5 “ a é ‘Re AG wings could cover the 
a petticoat. To be worn at the First Page. 


EmprorerepD LEATHER WALLET. 
For design see Supplement, No. XVIII., Figs. 80 and 81. 


present season there are tournures of wool- 
len moiré (moreen), plentifully provided with 
springs, which are covered by flounces of the 
moreen set from top to bottom of the back ; 
the front and sides are flat ; around the low- 
er edge is a moreen flounce edged with wool 
lace of the same color. For evening there 
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Frock ror Cuitp 1 Year oLp.—Front anp Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL, 
Pigs. 34 and 85, 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No, II., Figs, 6-13, whole. 





Jersry CiotaH Biovse. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL., Figs. 55-63, 
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SONG. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 
( UR boat is aground on a spit of sand, 
But what care we? 
The stars are out and the moon is at hand, 
And we hear the rote of the sea. 


Our boat is aground on a spit of sand 
While we wait the turn of the tide, 
The birds are waking in morning-land, 
And the planets beginning to hide. 


Where is the night with its shadows and song, 
The sand-spit, the rote of the sea? 

Were they but myths that to dreams belong, 
Like the love that he sang to me? 





BEETRUS. 
By M. H. CATHERWOOD. 
EETRUS JENKINS!” called the owner of 

«J the name, sending her high clear voice 
through the boxed space which served as post- 
office window. 

“ Yes, ’m,” responded the postmaster, with that 
joking freedom which adds so much spice to the 
life of a general-store keeper at a South Illinois 
railroad station. “Three letters this time. He’s 
writing nearly every day.” 

“It wears on you to keep track of my corre- 
spondence, don’t it?” affirmed the girl, taking her 
letters and rending them open with impatient 
forefinger. They were all addressed, in the same 
mercantile hand, to Miss Beatrice Jenkins, Wa- 
bash Station, Illinois. She compared the dates 
of the postmarks, and opened the earliest, stand- 
ing by the door to read, 

The smoke-dimmed interior of the store was 
hung with baskets, dry-goods, bacon, ready-made 
clothing, and boots and shoes. A skeleton flight 
of steps ascended across a background of wall to 
the proprietor’s residence, and up this flight of 
steps went a neighbor’s barefooted child with a 
coffee-pot to borrow some household necessity, 
while Beetrus read her mail. 

She was a spot of mellow color betwixt brill- 
iant autumn tints outside and the dim enclosure. 
The slim, long-tingered hands holding her letters 
were nicely gloved. Her white hat was covered 
with plumes just owning the salmon-pink tint of 
her small woollen shawl. Her dress was neutral 
and unobtrusive. Not so, however, were her 
black eyes and glowing cheeks, or the dark hair 
clustering to her ears. She was a very pretty 
girl, and this the station-master always mentally 
admitted. He came out of his post-office cubby 
with the mail-bag in bis hand. 

“So you’re going to clear out to-day, Bee?” 

She glanced up, perceptibly starting and color- 
ing. 

* Goin’ by rail or by river ?” 

“Oh!” said Beetrus, ‘“ Yes, we’re going up 
the river. Our things are packed on the White 
Dove. We'd lave to go so far around and pay 
so much freight the other way. But I don’t like 
to go on a freight boat, and neither does ma, 
though the men are just as kind and clever as 
they can be. We have to sit up on deck all 
night, too, among the machinery and grease.” 

“Yes, you will, It’s a twelve hours’ run be- 
twixt this and New Harmony against the current. 
The White Dove starts about three o'clock. Will 
you be down any during the winter ?” 

“T guess not. Our man and his wife can tend 
to everything on the farm. We never do run 
back and forth any after cold weather sets in.” 

“ And I suppose you'll put the time in dancin’ 
and takin’ music lessons ?” 

“It isn’t so very lively in Harmony; but I’m 
going on with my music— That isn’t the train ?” 

“Yes, it is,” responded the station - master, 
swinging the mail-bag as he walked forth to keep 
appointment with the black and hissing locomo- 
tive sliding to its brief pause. 

Beetrus flew through the store, ran down the 
back steps, and sheltered herself in woods which 
stretched away toward the Wabash. Swift as 
her exit was, she scarcely escaped the eye of a 
young man who swung himself off the train, sam- 
ple case in hand. His face twinkled humorously, 
which it could very well do, being a pleasant 
mustached face in spite of the marks of dissipa- 
tion it bore. His trim dress and brisk air be- 
spoke the prosperous commercial traveller. 

He went in-doors and swept a business-like 
glance around before the train steamed away ; 
therefore, by the time the station-master had put 
up the mail and served one or two customers, he 
had a satisfactory order written out, and pro- 
fessed himself ready to mount the next train, for 
which he would have to wait quite two hours, 

“Oh, you know how to put the time in,” said 
the station-master, “as long as we have any pret- 
ty girls left inthe neighborhood.” 

The drummer smiled out of the back door ata 
huddle of two or three cabins and board huts, as 
if the capacity of such a place for producing 
pretty girls was too contemptible a joke for him 
to meddle with. He said he guessed he would 
go down to the landing and see if he couldn’t get 
a skiff awhile. 

“Betty Jenkins will be down that way,” sug- 
gested the station-master, “She was in here a 
minute ago.” 

* Ran from me,” said the drummer. 

“Td kind of advise her to, if she hadn't,” 
said the station-keeper. 

“What's the objection to me?” laughed the 
drammer; “I’m only a good gray sinner. They'll 
have to dip me several times more before I’m as 
black as you South Ilinois Egyptians.” 

“Old lady Jenkins will have a crow to pick 
with you, though, if she happens to drop onto all 
these letters and walks.” 

‘ * You undertake too much,” said the drummer, 
shaking his head with gentle persuasiveness. 
“The store and post-office and station and the 
neighborhood will accumulate, and be too many 
for you.” 








Beetrus saw him sauntering on her track. The 
blood was buzzing in her head, and she hid her- 
self upon a pile of steep high rocks, obeying some 
wild impulse of which she felt ashamed. To 
follow him with her eyes and be herself invisi- 
ble was an impersonal rapture in which she could 
indulge without giving it too great advantage. 
Yet, when he disappeared near the river, she felt 
a stinging check in her heart, and a sense of 
having inflicted loss and robbery upon herself. 

To Beetrus he was the walking essence of the 
world, representing not only its mighty business, 
but its advantages of culturc and travel. She 
never had been from home except to Evansville 
and New Harmony; and he never staid two nights 
in a place, and spoke with fatigue of his exciting 
life. What operas he had seen!—for in Bee- 
trus’s chaotic imagination all theatrical perform- 
ance was opera, and operas were the distinct pos- 
sessions of the wealthy. 

She resented with a mixture of awe and daring 
the greatness of his relatives. He was a nephew 
of the head of his commercial house, and his 
grandfather had been a Congressman; while her 
background was the pioneer’s cabin, the pecan 
woods, and Wabash rocks and hills. 

Beetrus was the child of a shrewd though 
novel-soaked mother, who had dowered her with 
something more than a mispronounced fine name 
and biassed imagination. It is strange to think 
how large a human mass, moving this instant in 
grooves of practical action, is protesting with se- 
eret scorn against all its conditions. Beetrus 
was full of a girl’s unrests and eccentric impulses. 
She thought she knew exactly what she wanted 
for her happiness, the condensed statement of 
which would have been to have the whole globe 
placed in her lap, ticketed simply, “ Reward of 
merit.” 

She pressed her cheek against the rock lichens, 
taking a half-inverted view of the autumn tangle, 
and glad in spite of herself for the pleasant 
breath of life. It was worth while to be a part 
of such woods and river vistas, and to smell all 
the ground’s odors. Some little living thing ran 
along a log not far from her; and she could hear 
a squirrel bark, a whish and a whisper of loosen- 
ed leaves as they were sent adrift, and then the 
dropping of a nut. Strong as the sunlight was, 
she shivered upon the rocks, and then felt all her 
blood burn, beat, and tremble. 

The commercial traveller was walking back 
with a brisk step from the river, and scanning 
every opening among the trees, as if on an ea- 
ger search. He saw Beetrus rising and tighten- 
ing her pink shawl on her shoulders, and halted 
with a jerk. 

““Where have you been ?” was his unceremoni- 
ous exclamation. 

“Up here, reading my letters and viewing the 
country.” 

“You saw me go past, then, didn’t you ?” 

“ Was it vou ?” said she, fitting her foot deftly 
to the steep descent. 

“Let me lift you down. 
this morning !” 

“Oh! don’t talk about pretty, Mr. Poundstone,” 
said Beetrus, dyed in color, after he had stood 
her upon the moss, and dazed as she always was 
by his prevailing presence. 

“You oughn’t to have hid; I want to talk up 
a scheme with you right off. It popped into my 
head since I got off the train.” 

“What scheme?” said Beetrus, hugging her 
shawl and looking over her shoulder to simulate 
complete indifference. 

“You kuow well enough, or can guess. We 
mustn’t be parted, my dear girl; I can’t run up 
to New Harmony every time I make a trip down 
this way. Think of the long winter. Don’t you 
want to see me this winter?” 

“Oh—yes,” she admitted, with a gasp. 

“]T want to see you. I want to have you en- 
tirely to myself, to look forward to every time I 
come in off the road. Let’s get married.” 

Beetrus visibly expanded and contracted with 
a great breath. 

“Get on the train and go over to Evansville 
with me, and we'll have the minister tie the knot 
there. Then home. And a nice little private set 
of rooms, all quiet and to ourselves, and no rela- 
tions to bother us.” 

“ But ma’s fixed things to go up to New Har- 
mony for the winter,” whispered Beetrus, strug- 
gling with this vision. ‘ And she wouldn’t change 
her mind so suddenly—’specially as she doesn’t 
know you real well.” 

“Tt isn’t ma I want to marry,” argued Pound- 
stone, using his winning smile. “I'll drop my 
relations, and vou can surely do the sae.” 

“ Drop ma!” 

“ Leave her a little while. 
New Harmony, you know.” 

“And what do you mean about dropping your 
relations?” demanded Beetrus, growing straight- 
er and more self-assured, and burning more viv- 
idly inthe cheeks. “That they wouldn’t want to 
be acquainted with ma and me? No, sir; I ain’t 
going to let her go up to New Harmony alone; 
and I never would seriously have you unless she 
knew all about it and was willing. She might 
have read your letters if she wanted to; she 
knows about them. I never did anything in my 
life that ma told me not to do.” 

“T thought five minutes’ talk on this subject 
would bring you to reason,” remonstrated Pound- 
stone. 

“Then you didn’t caleulate right,” 

“So it seems.” ° 

“Tm not the girl vou took me for.” 

“Do you want to break off with me entirely ?” 
he exclaimed, with heat. 

“Yes—come to that—I do!” cried Beetrus, 
flinging his letters at him, two fluttering uncer- 
tain, but one moulded by the grip of her hand 
aud darting like a missile. “I believed in you, 
and see how you've treated me!” 

“My darling girl!” 

“Don’t you come around in my sight any 


How pretty vou look 


Let her go up to 





more. And go marry somebody that won't cause 
any dropping. 1 can stand it.” 

“T believe you can,” he sneered. 

“Yes, indeed; I can stand it. 
you.” 

Saying which, Beetrus turned and scudded off, 
through Spanish needles and boggy spots, until 
his first half-uttered remonstrance had been for 
some time changed into language of another sort. 

It seemed long before Beetrus found a log on 
which she could draw herself, face downward, with 
her arms stretched beyond her head. 

The White Dove moved off from Wabash Land- 
ing two hours behind her appointed time. She 
was a dirty little boat, carrying a miscellaneous 
freight, but among the barrels on the after-deck 
some hard-favored and much-whittled chairs had 
been placed for Beetrus and her mother. 

The young girl herself stood by the rope which 
served for railing, and saw her own heartache 
color all those fair distances. Downy swells of 
remote banks and bold juts of rock were copied 
in the river, so ruffleless did it seem to lie even 
when the strong current was moving. <A blue 
heron stood at the water edge meditating, with 
one foot planted on sand and the other tacked up 
invisibly. It slightly spread its mighty wings, 
shook them, and folded them again to place, with- 
out appearing to break the trance of its down- 
ward stare, 

While the White Dove churned along, shadows 
stretched upon the Wabash. Now it was very 
late afternoon, and now it threatened to be even- 
ing, with a hint that by-and-by it would be night, 
when you might expect the woods to make deep 
black borders along the river, and the canopy of 
stars to look smeared by the little steamer’s 
smoke-stack, 

When Beetrus was pale and tired, she turned 
and leaned against her mother—an ample, indul- 
gent woman, who nevertheless had one bristling 
mole upon the right side of her face. 
the tacit silence in which they had begun their 
journey by declaring, “ Ma, I love vou.” 

“You don’t often put a body out telling them 
that,” responded Mrs. Jenkins, uttering a gratified 
laugh. 

“I keep up a dreadful loving, though,” said 
Beetrus, casting sidewise at the river black eyes 
which swam in waters of their own. 

“You're my baby,” said her mother, patting 
the slim hand fondling her neck. “ There’s plen- 
ty of pretty young men in the world, but there’s 
only one old mother.” 

“T don’t care anything about the young men,” 
said Beetrus, with strong scorn. “I was thinking 
a good while in the woods to-day, coming from 
the post-office, and I've made up my mind never 
to get married.” 

“You'll turn around often enough before the 
time comes.” 

“T never will,” emphasized Beetrus. “ We'll 
be two nice old ladies together, ma, and neither 
of us will get married.” 

“T won't, for a sure thing,” laughed her mo- 
ther. ‘ But you'll only be middle-aged when I’m 
ready to totter.” 

“Yes, that’s so,” said Beetrus, sadly, “ And 
then if one would die and leave the other—” 

“ Now, now, don’t you fret, lovey. I’ve had con- 


So good-by to 


sider’ble trouble and experience, and if I don’t | 


sigh round, you needn’t. Who's that nice-looking 
man that keeps looking back this way ?” 

Beetrus had been facing down river, with her 
mind completely closed to any moving figures on 
deck. She looked back over her shoulder. 

“ Why, it’s” — she exclaimed, swallowing her 
breath with a gasp—“ it’s Mr. Poundstone.” 

“That correspondent of yours?” said Mrs. 
Jenkins, nodding her head, and inspecting him 
sincerely with such thoroughness as intervening 
barrels permitted. 


Beetrus’s ears rang. She had, however, that 


She broke | 














instinctive Western courage which sometimes | 


takes the place of disciplined self-control; so by 
no other clew than the deepening fire of her cheeks 
and eyes did she give Mr. Poundstone any know- 
ledge of the disturbance he brought her when he 
climbed a passage over impediments and placed 
himself in the party. 

His manner was subdued, even becomingly 
humble and conciliatory. 

“Ma, this is Mr. Poundstone,” said Beetrus, 
secretly triumphant in being free from the sub- 
servience which yesterday would have made her 
say, “ Mr. Poundstone, this is my mother.” 

She did not add to her unconsidered formula 
now, but allowed him to lift his hat and bow over 
her mother’s hand, 

“T’'m glad to meet you, Mrs. Jenkins,” said he. 
“T want to make friends with you, and get you 
to convince your daughter I'm not such a bad 
fellow as I look.” 

“You don’t look like a bad fellow,” she re- 
sponded, heartily. ; 

“] didn’t know you were going up on the boat,” 
said Beetrus, regarding with gentle indifference 
the brim of his hat, after he replaced it. 

“You know I couldn’t go off on the train and 
leave matters in the shape they are. 1 never 
sold a bill of goods in New Harmony in my life, 
but I’m going to try to make a satisfactory trade 
for myself now, if the house turns me off for it.” 

Beetrus parted her lips smiling, and this time 
met him in the eyes. Without formulating the 
fact, she knew there was sterling man under the 
crust of acquired coarseness. The brutal plan 
he had formed concerning her,and which he was 
now scarcely willing to acknowledge to himself, 
began to withdraw from betwixt them like the 
mist which already wavered-on the hills. 

“T believe it will be a clear day to-morrow,” 
the girl said, falling back upon good common- 
place. 

“Do you believe it will be a clear day to-mor- 
row, Mrs. Jenkins ?” inquired Poundstone. 

“Well, it seems like it might be pretty,” re- 
sponded the widow, turning up her face to see the 
pinkness reflected from the west. 





“Then I believe it will too,” said the commer- 
cial traveller, with a devout air, which was un- 
moved by Beetrus’s laughing out, 

“A great deal prettier and clearer than to-day 
has been.” 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT.] 


y ASHINGTON closed its last social season 

far later than usual, in consequence of 
many weddings and entertainments in honor of 
bridal couples, and it began again this autumn 
with numerous weddings, and dinners and recep- 
tions which have been given already in honor of 
several of the bridal couples. Justice Matthews, 
who is the only Judge of the United States Su- 
preme Court who has ever married while holding 
that position, has with his bride been tendered sev- 
eral dinner parties, and more are to come, A 
very elegant one was given them by Justice and 
Mrs. Field on November 6, the guests at which 
were the Chief-Justice and Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court with their wives, and the 
wives of Senators Logan, and Jones of Nevada, 
and a few others, 

It seems to be a generally accepted rule of eti- 
quette that a bride should take precedence of all 
other ladies, even of those to whom at other times 
she must give way. This was verified when Jus- 
tice Matthews’s bride arrived here; he, having 
served a shorter period as a member of the Su- 
preme Court than any of the others except Justices 
Gray and Blatchford, owes a first call each year 
after the meeting of the court to the Justices who 
have been longer in their present positions, and 
the same rule would apply to his wife with re- 
spect to the wives of those others. Yet on her 
arrival in Washington, four months after her mar- 
riage (a trip having previously been taken by 
Judge and Mrs. Matthews to Europe), Mrs. Waite, 
the wife of the Chief-Justice, and the wife of 
each of the others who is married, as all are ex- 
cept Justice Gray, promptly called on Mrs, Mat- 
thews beeause of her being a bride. 

This becomes the more remarkable when it is 
mentioned that of all the official classes in Wash- 
ington none are more rigid in observing the rules 
of etiquette which have longest been established 
than the families of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court; and the rule above quoted as to first calls 
has for a number of years been a tradition hand- 
ed from one to another as new Justices were ap- 
pointed, 

The traditions as to wedding customs are no 
where more faithfully followed than in Washing- 
ton, or by ladies who have lived in Washington 
when married in other places. Showers of old 
shoes and of rice are sure to be seattered over the 
bride and groom from many hands as they set 
off on their wedding journey, and sometimes they 
become unpleasant missiles. Before the bride 
leaves the house she always tosses her bouquet 
into a group composed of her bridemaids, and the 
one who catches it feels certain that it is an augury 
of good luck to her in soon bringing about her own 
marriage. More than once this has proved true, 
but still more frequently the fortunate bridemaid 
who has secured the ring in the wedding-cake, at 
a wedding collation, has been the next one of the 
attendants to marry. In fact, Washington girls 
feel they have a right to be superstitious about 
getting the ring in the bride’s cake, so often has 
its pleasing prediction been fulfilled among their 
friends and acquaintances. When, about two 
years ago, the daughter of Senator Harrison, of 
Indiana (grandson of President Harrison), was 
married to Mr. McKee, of Indianapolis, at her par- 
ents’ home in that city, Miss Kate Davis, daugh- 
ter of ex-Senator Davis, of West Virginia, was 
the lucky bridemaid who found the ring in her 
slice when she, with the other attendants, cut the 
cake at this wedding. Ina year she was married 
in Baltimore to Mr, Brown, of the navy, and had 
a most brilliant wedding. 

Two years ago Mr. Thomas, of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, was married in Washington at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Douglass, of Pennsylvania, formerly 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, to that gen- 
tleman’s wife’s niece, Miss Lyon, and the bride- 
maid who secured the ring was Miss Miriam 
Clark, of Erie, Pennsylvania. She met at that 
time Mr. Thomas, the groom's elder brother, who 
was then his “ best man,” and they were married 
in Evie, Pennsylvania, on November 9. 

Nor are the great of our land exempt from the 
influence of the potent charms these wedding 
customs are supposed to exercise. Ex-President 
Hayes always wears a plain gold ring, of which 


he tells the story that he and Miss Lucy Webb- 


(now his wife) were, many years back, bridemaid 
and groomsman together at a wedding in Ohio, 
when he got the ring in his slice of cake, and of 
course gave it to his bridemaid. When subse- 
quently they agreed to marry each other, slfe gave 
it to him as an engagement ring, and he has worn 
it ever since. It will be remembered that they 
celebrated their silver wedding (or twenty-fifth 
aniversary of marriage) in the White House, 
December 31, 1877, the first winter after his in- 
auguration as President. 

There is some reason to believe that President 
Cleveland too, supposed as he was to be a con- 
firmed bachelor, was influenced by a wedding- 
cake charm, for it is perfectly true that wedding- 
cake and a piece of paper with ladies’ names 
upon it were put under his pillow at a Washing- 
ton hotel the night before his inauguration, with 
the set purpose, privately avowed by those in the 
secret, of putting thoughts of matrimony in his 
heart, and so bringing about a wedding in the 
White House, and having a married lady preside 
there, which hope was fulfilled last June, when 
he married Miss Folsom, one of the five ladies 
whose names were on the list which accompanied 
the wedding-cake. When, after his marriage, a 
lady last June spoke to him of this, he said he 
had heard about the cake having been placed 
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under his pillow, but not until too late to find it 
there, and that he wished he had found it, so that 
he could have put it away and kept it always. 
He eagerly asked if “her name” (meaning that 
of his wife), and laying a very tender emphasis 
on the pronoun, was on the list, and when told 
that it was, he said, emphatically, to the lady who 
had written the names, “I am glad you didn’t 
leave Aer out.” He also said the cake had 
brought him good luck. é 

The only other President who has taken a bride 
of his own to the White House—Mr. Tyler—be- 
lieved in omens, and sought them when about to 
wed that bride, who, since her widowhood began, 
has told the writer that President Tyler men- 
tioned to her that he rose before daylight on his 
wedding morning, though the day breaks so early 
in June (for he, like Mr. Cleveland, was married in 
that flowery month), to seek a happy augury of 
the future, and eagerly scanned the sky to try to 
discern a certain star, which he said had always 
appeared to hin before the occurrence of every 
important event of his life. He was rewarded by 
seeing it merrily twinkling at him as if in mock- 
ery of bis doubts. This fully satisfied him; but 
another omen of good luck came later on the 
same day; for as the President and his bride on 
their way to the national capital were crossing 
New York’s beautiful harbor on that sunny sum- 
mer day, with a band playing on the vessel on 
which they were, and flags flying from every ves- 
sel in sight, a salute to the President was fired 
from a frigate near by, and as the smoke floated 
upward, as Mrs. Tyler has narrated, it formed two 
intertwined rings, and both she and her husband 
accepted that as a new prophecy of the happi- 
ness which she, in referring to it after over thirty 
years had passed since her marriage, affirmed 
they enjoyed to the fullest extent. They were 
married nearly twenty years, and his widow has 
never accepted a second husband, though but lit- 
tle more than forty years of age when he died. 
The newspapers published at the time she was 
married assert that she was then (1844) twenty- 
two years old. 

Admiral Nicholson, of the United States navy, 
when lately a reference was made in his presence 
to President Tyler’s marriage, also mentioned the 
salute then fired in the harbor, and the way the 
smoke curled in the air, and added that he be- 
lieved that he was now the only person living 
who was then an oficer on the Princeton, from 
which naval vessel the salute was fired. Ad- 
miral Nicholson said he assisted in firing the sa- 
lute. Captain (afterward Commodore) Stockton 
was then in command of that vessel, and the late 
Admiral Fabius Stanley was also one of its officers. 

The President, having married, has settled, for 
the remainder of his term at least, the question 
agitated from the time President Arthur, a wid- 
ower, took possession of the Executive Mansion 
until after the marriage of the present incum- 
bent, as to who is the first lady in official society, 
for that honor, always more or less disputed when 
given to any other, is always conceded as a mat- 
ter of course to a President’s wife. To hold this 
high position implies many immunities from so- 
cial worries and vexations, as well as the posses- 
sion of all the honors known to belong to it. 

“ Poor Presidents’ wives !” remarked a married 
President a few years ago, “before the time of 
Monroe they had to return all the calls made upon 
them.” 

Wherefore it seems that all who have followed 
Mrs: Monroe as mistresses of the White House 
have had cause to be grateful to her for that 
step in the direction of reform, though of course 
the task of returning calls was a far less serious 
one in her time, and still less so earlier, than it 
has been in the past forty years, since Washing- 
ton society has become so large. But Mrs. Mon- 
roe, like all reformers, had to suffer for it, while 
her successors have reaped the full benefit of the 
radical change she introduced. Jolin Quiney 
Adams, then Secretary of State, mentions in his 
diary for December, 1818, that Mrs. Monroe told 
him that the wives of some of the Senators did 
not visit her because she had adopted the rule of 
not returning visits; but they accepted invita- 
tions from her. 

The difficulty in the past few years has been 
for any one to find a time to call on any lady pre- 
siding at the White House, whether the Presi- 
dent’s wife or another of his family, except at 
the general receptions usually given on Saturday 
afternoons there in the winter, when of course 
only a word or two in passing can be exchanged 
with her. Those who desire to know her better, 
and who are in all respects entitled to her ac- 
quaintance, many of whom would probably be 
sought by her if she were in private life, and 
had her time at her own disposal, do not find it 
easy to discover an opportunity to do so. It was 

to meet such cases as these that Mrs. McElroy, 
President Arthur’s sister, used to set apart a time 
in the middle of the day, on two or three days of 
the week, when ladies might call on her. Miss 
Cleveland did the same last winter, her hours be- 
ing between twelve and two, at which last-named 
time her brother the President generally joined her 
atlunch. Mrs. Cleveland for two or three weeks 
after her marriage followed this custom, but has 
not resumed such receptions since her return 
from the Adirondacks, and seldom sees any one 
except by appointment. For such calls she some- 
times fixes a time in.the evening after dinner, 
she and her husband dining about seven o'clock. 
She will of course have regular receptions later 
in the season. 

President Johnson's family, President Grant’s 
wife, and the wife of President Hayes generally 
gave up their evenings to receiving informal calls 
from acquaintances; but Mrs. Hayes allowed it 
to be understood that she did not limit herself 
at such times to receiving only those whom she 
had met previously, or who called with her friends, 
but any respectable person could send in a ecard 
to her between eight and half past nine o’clock 
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welcome. This privilege was not abused as much 
as one might imagine, for persons who did not 
feel that they could sustain without embarrass- 
ment a social conversation with the President’s 
wife never went to see her at such times, but 
contented themselves with going to her public re- 
ceptions, where want of familiarity with the cus- 
toms of polite society would have no occasion to 
betray them, and even bad dressing might escape 
notice. While sometimes as many as twenty or 
thirty called at the White House in the evening 
to see Mrs, Hayes informally, at other times 
there would be no more than eight or ten; but 
whether many or few, each one was given an 
opportunity to have a friendly chat with the 
hostess, 
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CHAPTER XXX.—( Continued.) 


L (pwwanndy first impulse was to reveal his 
presence to Fitzpiers, and upbraid him 
bitterly. But a moment’s thought was sufficient 
to show him the futility of any such simple pro- 
There was not, after all, so much in 
what he had witnessed as in what that scene 
might be the surface and froth of—probably a 
state of mind on which censure operates as an 
aggravation rather than asa cure. Moreover, he 
said to himself that the point of attack should 
be the woman, if either. He therefore kept out 
of sight, and musing sadly, even tearfully—for 
he was meek as a child in matters concerning 
his daughter—continued his way toward Hin- 
tocks 

The insight which is bred of deep sympathy 
was never more finely exemplified than in this 
instance. Through her guarded manner, her dig- 


ceeding. 





nified speech, her placid countenance, he discern- 
ed the interior of Grace’s life only too truly, hid- 
den as were its incidents from every outer eve. 

These incidents had become painful enough. 
Fitzpiers had latterly developed an irritable dis- 
content which vented itself in monologues when 
Grace was present to hear them. The early 
morning of this day had been dull, after a night 
of wind, and on looking out of the window Fitz- 
piers had observed some of Melbury’s men drag- 
ging away a large limb which had been snapped 
off a beech-tree. Everything was cold and color- 
less. 

“Good Heaven!” he said, as he stood in his 
dressing-gown. “Thisislife!’ He did not know 
whether Grace was awake or not, and he would 
not turn his head to ascertain. ‘ Ah, fool,” he 
went on to himself, “to clip your own wings when 
you were free to soar!... But I could not rest 
till | had done it. Why do I never recognize an 
opportunity till I have missed it, nor the good 
or ill of a step till-it is irrevocable? ...1 fell in 
love. .. . Love, indeed !— 





“* Love's but the frailty of the mind 
When ‘tis not with ambition joined ; 
A sickly flame which, if not fed, expires, 
And feeding, wastes in self-consuming fires !’ 


Grace moved. He thought she had heard some 
part of his soliloquy. He was sorry, though he 
had not taken any precaution to prevent her. 

He expected a scene at breakfast, but she only 
exhibited an extreme reserve. It was enough, 
however, to make him repent that he should have 
done anything to produce discomfort; for he 
attributed her manner entirely to what he had 
said, But Grace’s manner had not 


its cause 
either in his sayings or in his doings. She had 
not heard a single word of his regrets. Some- 


thing even nearer home than her husband’s blight- 
ed prospects—if blighted they were—was the 
origin of her mood, a mood that was the mere 
continuation of what her father had noticed when 
he would have preferred a passionate jealousy 
in her as the more natural. 

She had made a discovery—one which to a 
girl of honest nature was almost appalling. She 
had looked into her heart, and found that her 
early interest in Giles Winterborne had become 
revitalized into luxuriant growth by her widening 
perceptions of what was great and little in life. 
His homeliness no longer offended her acquired 
tastes ; his comparative want of so-called culture 
did not now jar on her intellect; his country dress 
even pleased her eye; his exterior roughness 
fascinated her. Having discovered by marriage 
how much that was humanly not great could co- 
exist with attainments of an exceptional order, 
there was a revulsion in her sentiments from all 
that she had formerly clung to in this kind: 
honesty, goodness, manliness, tenderness, devo- 
tion, for her only existed in their purity now in the 
breasts of unvarnished men; and here was one 
who had manifested them toward her from his 
youth up. 

There was, further, that never-ceasing pity in 
her soul for Giles as a man whom she had wrong- 
ed, a man who had been unfortunate in his 
worldly transactions, while, not without a touch 
of sublimity, he had borne himself throughout 
his scathing 


“As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing.” 


It was these perceptions, and no subtle catch- 
ing of her husband’s murmurs, that had bred the 
abstraction visible in her. 

When her father approached the house, after 
witnessing the interview between Fitzpiers and 
Mrs. Charmond, Grace was looking out of her 
sitting-room window, as if she had nothing to do, 
or think of, or care for. He stood still. 

““Ah, Grace,” he said, regarding her fixedly. 








in the evening, and she would make such visitor 


* Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 20, Vol. XIX. 


“Yes, father,” she murmured. 

“Waiting for your dear husband?” he in- 
quired, speaking with the sarcasm of pitiful affec- 
tion. 

“Oh no—not especially. He has a great many | 
patients to see this afternoon.” | 

Melbury came quite close. “Grace, what's 
the use of talking like that, when you know 
Here, come down and walk with me in the gat 
den, child.” 

He unfastened the door in the ivy-laced wall, 
and waited. This apparent indifference alarmed 
him. He would far rather that she had rushed | 
in all the fire of jealousy to Hintock House, re- 
gardless of conventionality, confronted and at- | 
tacked Felice Charmond wnguibus ef rostro, and 
accused her even in exaggerated shape of stealing | 
away her husband. Such a storm might have | 
cleared the air. 

She emerged in a minute or two, and they went 
inside together. “ You know as well as I do,” 
he resumed, “ that there is something threatening 
mischief to your life; and yet you pretend you do 
not. Do you suppose I don’t see the trouble in 
your face every day? I am very sure that this 
quietude is wrong conduct in you. You should 
look more into matters.” 

“Tam quiet because my sadness is not of a 
nature to stir me to action.” 

Melbury wanted to ask her a dozen questions— 
did she not feel jealous ? was she not indignant ? 
but a natural delicacy restrained him. “ You are 
very tame and let-alone, | am bound to say,” he 
remarked, pointedly. 

“Tam what I feel, father,” she repeated. 

He glanced at her, and there returned upon 
his mind the seene of her offering to wed Win- 
terborne instead of Fitzpiers in the last days be- 
fore her marriage; and he asked himself if it | 
could be the fact that she loved Winterborne, now | 

| 
| 











that she had lost him, more than she had ever 
done when she was comparatively free to choose 
him. 

“What would you have me do” 
a low voice. 

He recalled his mind from the retrospective 
pain to the practical matter before them. “I 
would have you go to Mrs. Charmond,” he said. | 

“Go to Mrs. Charmond—what for?” said she. 

“Well—if [ must speak plain, dear Grace— 
to ask her, appeal to her in the name of your 
common womanhood, and your many like sen- 
timents on things, not to make unhappiness be- 
tween you and your husband. It lies with her 
entirely to do one or the other—that I can see. 

Grace’s face had heated at her father’s words, 
and the very rustle of her skirts upon the box 
edging bespoke hauteur. “I shall not think of 
going to her, father—of course I could not,” 
she answered. 

“Why, don’t *ee want to be happier than vou 
be at present?” said Melbury, more moved on 
her account than she was herself. 

“JT don’t wish to be more humiliated. If I 
have anything to bear, [ ean bear it in silence.” 

“But, my dear maid, you are too young; you 
don’t know what the present state of things may 
lead to. Just see the harm done a’ready! Your 
husband would have gone away to Budmouth to 
a bigger practice if it had pot been for this. 
Although it has gone such a little way, it is poi- 
soning your future even now. Mrs. Charmond 
is thoughtlessly bad, not bad by calculation ; and 
just a word to her now might save ’ee a peck of 
woes.” 


she asked in 








“Aht I loved her once,” said Grace, with a 
broken articulation, “and she would not eare for 
me then. Now I no longer love her. Let her 
do her worst: I don’t care.” 

“You ought to care. You have got into a very 
good position to start with, You have been well 
educated, well tended, and you have become the 
wife of a professional man of unusually good 
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Eoonomy.—Get pale bine cashmere for basque and 
drapery with a velvet vest, and have a velvet band at 
the foot of your blue silk skirt Get seven yards of 
French piece lace for a basque and dra y on your 
biack silk, and add a little flouncing of lace of similar 
pattern to cover the silk skirt completely. 

Mus. L. S.—Red, green, cream white, and golden 
brown are t colors most used to brighten black 





dresses this season. 


OLD SU BSORIBER, snot 


It 


regret t 


necessary to write either 
an acceplance or au invitation to an after 
noon tea. You must either go to the tea or send your 
card at the hour designated 

Op Sunsoriser.—A lady should not allow a gentle- 
nan to pay her car fare, under the circumstances men- 
tioned, bor any Other, unless he is a relative. The gen- 
tleman is introduced to the lady, thus, “* Miss Blank, 
allow me to introduce Mr. Smith.” The 
should go upstairs first, down-stairs last. No reasen 
can be given why the expression “ gentleman friend” 
is not a good one: it is simply inelegant. There is no 
exact equivalent for it, but you ca 


gentleman 





an use the phrase 
“a gentieman whom I know,” or simply “a friend 
“Lady friend” is equally objectionable. The lette 


should be “dated,” with number of house and nam 

ot your street. Envelops should be directed with name 
oniy when delivered by yourself. If by a friend, write 
in lower left-band corner, “* Kindness of Mr. Brown.” 
It is always ineiegant to dip bread in tea or coffee at 
table, 





Never do it unless when alone in a sick-room 





Onyx.—A ladies’ luncli-party invitation is worded 
like a dinuer invitation. See Manners and Social 
Usagea. 

Mrs. W. C., Omaua.—Call and leave a black-edged 


card, not asking for the family if you preter not to see 
them, 
Write “ Thursday 


Tea at five,” on your 
It is Olter tea, sandwich- 
es, and cake. 

Jeannie M.—Always present a gentleman to a lady. 
Say, “* Miss Brown, may I present Mr. Smith?” Wedo 
not approve of a young lady's giving her photograph to 


that is necessary. 


a young man, Or asking him to call, if they are not well 
acquainted. R.S. V. P. on a card means “ Ri pondez 
#'il vous plait,” that is, an answer is requested. Wed- 
ding invitations should be sent out a fortnight before 
the wedding. Viola, Gertrude, May, Julia, Frederica, 
Clare, Gwendoline, Alice, Maud, aud Lilian are pret 


hanes for 
Inquiren.—lIt is perfectly proper for two sisters past 
twenty-eight years to travel and to board 
together. 
JeANNIE WiLson. 


agit 





it a hotel 





In being invited to a cluh, you 
are not bound to make any formal return of civilities, 
but if it is at a private house, leave a card within a 
week. If it is at a public hall, you are not expected 
to make any return. 

Mou.ie,—You should not have written first to the 
young man, and it would 


be better not to recogulze 
him if he has taken no notice of your letter. 

CLARE. 
, elocution, and lectures are 


ternoon teas in New York 


Afternoon receptions where there are mu 
taking the 





place of at 


Pirrsnuneu.—We have never heard of a fancy-work 
party, but should suppose this to be the best form: 
“Mrs. Brown will be happy to see Mrs. Smith, Thurs- 


day, April 5. Fancy-work party 

A Reaven.—It is not proper to tilt a soup plate or 
use a teaspoon to gather up the lust drops. It would be 
very inelegant. It is not considered elegant to turn 
tea into a saucer; 








that fashion went out a hundred 
years ago. So of “ yes, sir’ and “no, ma'am”; they 
are Obsvlete, unless from servants or children. In 


England people only say “ yes, ma'am,” to the Queen, 
never to each other. Children should only use the 
phrase “ yes, sir,” or “ no, ma'am,” to parents or elder 





people. 
Mus. L. S.—Have the name on your visiting card@ in 
script. The fashionable cards tor ladies are now near- 
f , though these have not superseded the long- 
lately used, as many ladies prefer the latter. 
BinGuamton.—Make your velvet suit with a plain 
basque and long drapery over a plain skirt. Have the 


drapery fall in jabot folds behind, and make a lo 
apron In front caught up by a curved fold or tuck all 
around. The most elegant velvet suits used this win- 
ter are in the plainest designs 

OLp Sussortuen.—White wool dresses worn at 
home in the evening all winter. The cloth jacket to 
match the suit is most popular with young ladies. 

A Scnoor -Gint.—A pink, white, or blue cashmere 
dress very simply made, with a basque and drapery, is 
suitable for a girl of sixteen at an evening musical. 





Susseriner.—A short veil of grenadine with wide 
selvage will protect your face in the winter. Visiting 
1a square, 


cards may be oblong, but the newest approact 
yet are not square, Of course you should put “ Miss” 
before your name. The address is put in the right- 
hand corner, leaving a place in the left corner to add 
the day of the week on which you may choose to re- 
ceive, 

Ariota.—Your velvet basque is all right this winter. 
Striped velvets are more fashionable thar 
combining with silk. 

Nat.—We cannot tell yon how to change black hair 


to golden brown, and we advise you not to attempt 


| 


brocades for 











family. Surely you ought to make the best of 
your position. 

“T don’t see that I ought. I wish I had never 
got into it. I wish you had never, never thought 
of educating me. I wish 1 worked in the woods 
like Marty South. I hate genteel life, and 1 want 
to be no better thai: she.” 

“Why ?” said her amazed father. 

“ Because cultivation has only brought me in- 
conveniences and troubles, I say again I wish 
you had never sent me to those fashionable schools 
you set your mind on. It all arose out of that, 
father. If I had staid at home I should have 
married—” She closed up her mouth suddenly 
and was silent; and he saw that she was not far 
from crying. 

Melbury was much grieved. ‘“ What, and would 
you like to have grown up as we be here in Hin- 
tock—knowing no more, and with no more chance 
of seeing good life than we have here ?”’ 

“Yes. I have never got 
side Hintock that | know of 





any happiness out- 
and I have suffer- 





ed many a heartache at being sent away. Oh, 
the misery of those January days when I had 
got back to school, and left you all here in the 


wood so happy! _ I used to wonder why I had to 


bear it. And I was always a little despised by the 
other girls at school, because they knew where I 
came from, and that my parents were not in so 
good a station as theirs.” 

Her poor father was much hurt at what he 
thought her ingratitude and intractability. He 
had admitted to himself, bitterly enough, that he 
should have let young hearts have their way, or 
rather should have helped on her affection for 
Winterborne, and given her to him according to 
his original-plan ; but he was not prepared for 
her deprecation of those attainments whose com- 
pletion had been a labor of years, and a severe 
tax upon his purse. 

“Very well,” he said, with much heaviness of 
spirit. “If you don’t like to go to her, I don’t 
wish to force you.” 

And so the question remained for him still, how 
should he remedy this perilous state of things ? 





Ss 





[TO BE OONTINUZD.) 


anything of the kind: the complexion which accom- 

panies black hair will not suit brown hair, 
Susscriser.—Put black Astrakhan fur around your 

boy’s clouk to lengthen it. . 

| Fair Barwartan.—Your ideas about the wool dress 

| 

| 


are good. Geta very deep flounce of lace for the low- 
er skirt of yoursurah, and drape the silk over it. 
have a guimpe and sleeves—a puif from 
elbow, with velvet cuff—made of the lace. 


Then 


armhole to 


Linootn.—Make up your pretty brown silk now, as 
it is in good style. Have a basqne and plain lower 
skirt of the silk. Get some golden brown cashmere 


to drape on it as an over-skirt. 


Then have a pleated 
vest of cream white surah 


with brown velvet revers 
beside it, also cuffs and collar of veivet 
Norau.—The bride must be m ied in white, and 





as she has worn deep mourning nine months, shen 
have combined black and white dresses, also gray 
heliotrope, and in this way she can vary h 
seau yet bot put on gay colors. 

Youne Lavy Suxsoruser.—Have your black 
made up as a basque, and get skirts of striped blac 
silk—alternately of inch-wide faille (reppedisilk) stripes 
and of basket-woven silk, or of velvet, or even of satin 
or moiré. The ample over-skirt drapery with a plain 
lower skirt is the style for these dresses. 

Guaor Frrzeixes.—Drawn-work above a |} 
decoration for Add a 
match if you like, but that is not now necessary, 
very simple styles are liked for beds, such as small 
lows, or a long spread thrown over the pillows, or e 
an upholstered round bolster of colored material 
match the spread, such as satteen, or cretonne, o 
Madras mus 
caded silk 















iem is the 


your pllliow-cases, sheet to 


is 





n, Or for expensive rooms handsome bro- 





Heien.—Get French faille or Bengaline—repped 
silks—to combine with your velvet, You must allow 
for seams on Supplement patterns, 

Mignon.—Peachi-blow is not an “intense flame in 
yellow and crimson,” but a delicate lavender-pink the 
color of the blossom of the pea hives. Saeties “les 

‘ena.—Seals are u very much. Monogram, ci- 
pher, crest, single , or cameo head equally tash- 


lonable 

A Sreancer.—Mrs. Sherwood’s Manners and Social 
Usages, published by Harper & Brothers at $1 00, is the 
best hook of etiquette that we know of. 

A Cénstrant Reaver.— a vest, high collar, cuffs, 
and panels or baud of English crape for trimming 
dresses of Henrietta cloth or other wool for a young 
lady in mourning for her motl She will need a 
crape veil and one of nuns’ veiling. Get Cheviot in- 
stead of broadcloth for the tailor suit. Use a great 
deal of crape on home dresses. Wear white lisse in 
neck and sieeves of dresses. A narrow black hem is 
best for the handkerchiefs. The stationer will advise 
you about the proper black on your cards,etc. A 
swer your letters of condolence as soon as your feel- 
ings permit. A late Bazar containing hints on the 
etiquette of mourning will be seut you on receipt of 
ten cents. 
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See illustration on double page. 
THE Sultan of Turkey lives closely secluded in 
i his beautiful palace of the Yildiz Kiosk, out 
of which he has not moved for years, except on 
Fridays, when he goes to the mosque. And even 
this is done with so much mystery that no one 
but his suite knows which mosque he will attend. 
A very interesting account of the way in which the 
Sultan goes to chureh, written by an eye-witness, 
was published-in Harper's Bazar, Vol. XVIUL, 
No. 41. The grounds of the palace are very spa- 
cious, so that he drives and rides within his own 
estate; but he derives most pleasure, on a breezy 
day, in sailing on the little artificial lake within 
the palace walls, an illustration of which will be 
found in No. 49 of the current volume. 


A Milionaire of Rough-aud-Ready.* 


By BRET HARTE, 


Avutaor or “ Marvusa,” “THe Luck or Roaring 
Camp,” ETC. 





(Copyright, 1886, by Exner Harts.) 


CHAPTER IV.—( Continued.) 


“TWELVE hundred dollars looks to be a good 

figger for a dress, ain’t it? But Malviny 
knows,|I reckon, what ought to be worn at the Too- 
illeries, and she don’t want our Mamie-to take 
a back seat before them furrin Princesses and 
Gran’ Dooks. It’s a sldp-up affair, 1 kalkilate. 
Let’s see. I disremember whether it’s an Emperor 
or a King that’s rulin’ over thar now. It must be 
suthin’ first-class and A 1, for Malviny ain’t the 
woman to throw away twelve hundred dollars on 
any of them small-potato despots! She says Ma- 
mie speaks French already like them French Petes. 
I don’t quite make out what she means here. 
She met Don Cesar in Paris, and she says, ‘I 
think Mamie is nearly off with Don Cesar, who 
has followed her here. I don’t care about her 
dropping him too suddenly; the reason I'll tell 
you hereafter. I think the man might be a dan- 
gerous enemy.’ Now what do you make of this ? 
I allus thought Mamie rather cottoned to him, 
and it was the old woman who fought shy, think- 
in’ Mamie would do better. Now I am agreeable 
that my gal should marry any one she likes, 
whether it’s a Dook or a poor man, as long as 
he’s on the square. I was ready to take Don 
Cesar; but now things seem to have shifted 
round. As to Don Cesar’s being a dangerous 
enemy if Mamie won’t have him, that’s a little too 
high and mighty for me, and I wonder the old 
woman don’t make him climb down. What do 
you think ?” 

“Who is Don Cesar ?” asked Slinn. 

“The man what picked you up that day. I 
mean,” continued Mulrady, seeing the marks of 
evident ignorance on the old man’s face—*“I 
mean a sort of grave, genteel chap, suthin’ be- 
tween a parson and a circus rider. You might 
have seen him round the house talkin’ to your 
gals.” 

But Slinn’s entire forgetfulness of Don Caesar 
was evidently unfeigned. Whatever sudden ac- 
cession of memory he had at the time of his attack, 
the incident that caused it had no part in his 
recollection. 

With the exception of these rare intervafs of 
domestic confidences with his crippled private sec- 
retary, Mulrady gave himself up to money-getting. 
Without any especial faculty for it—an easy prey 
often to unscrupulous financiers — his unfailing 
luck, however, carried him safely through, until 
his very mistakes seemed to be simply insignifi- 
cant means to a large significant end and a part 
of his original plan. He sank another shaft, at 
a great expense, with a view to following the lead 
he had formerly found, against the opinions of 
the best mining engineers, and struck the arte- 
sian spring he did not find at that time, with a 
volume of water that enabled him not only to 
work his own mine, but to furnish supplies to 
his less fortunate neighbors at a vast profit. A 
league of tangled forest and caiion behind Rough- 
and-Ready for which he had paid Don Ramon’s 
heirs an extravagant price in the presumption 
that it was auriferous, furnished the most ac- 
cessible timber to build the town, at prices which 
amply remunerated him, The practical schemes 
of experienced men, the wildest visions of daring 
dreamers, delayed or abortive for want of capital, 
eventually fell into his hands. Men sneered at 
his methods, but bought his shares. Some who 
affected to regard him simply as a man of money 
were content to get only his name to any enter- 
prise. Courted by his superiors, quoted by his 
equals, and admired by his inferiors, he bore his 
elevation equally without ostentation or dignity. 
Bidden to banquets, and forced by his position as 
director or president into the usual gastronomic 
feats of that civilization and period, he partook of 
simple food, and continued his old habit of taking 
a cup of coffee with milk and sugar at dinner, 
Without professing temperance, he drank spar- 
ingly in a community where alcoholic stimulation 
was a custom. With neither refinement nor an 
extended vocabulary, he was seldom profane, and 
never indelicate, With nothing of the Puritan in 
his manner or conversation, he seemed to be as 
strange to the vices of civilization as he was to 
its virtues. That such a man should offer little 
to and receive little from the companionship of 
women of any kind was a foregone conclusion. 
Without the dignity of solitude, he was pathet- 
ically alone. 

Meantime, the days passed; the first six months 
of his opulence were drawing to a close, and in 
that interval he had more than doubled the 
amount of his discovered fortune. The rainy sea- 


* Begun in Hasrge’s Bazar No, 49, Vol. XIX. 











son set in early. Although it dissipated the clouds 
of dust under which Nature and Art seemed to be 
slowly disappearing, it brought little beauty to the 
landscape at first, and only appeared to lay bare 
the crudenesses of civilization. The unpainted 
wooden buildings of Rough-and-Ready, soaked and 
dripping with rain, took upon themselves a sleek 
and shining ugliness, as of second-hand garments; 
the absence of cornices or projections to break 
the monotony of the long straight lines of down- 
pour made the town appear as if it had been re- 
cently submerged, every vestige of ornamentation 
swept away, and only the bare outlines left. Mud 
was everywhere; the outer soil seemed to have 
risen and invaded the houses even to their most 
secret recesses, as if outraged Nature was trying 
to revenge herself. Mud was brought into the 
saloons and bar-rooms and express offices, on 
boots, on clothes, on baggage, and sometimes 
appeared mysteriously in splashes of red color 
on the walls, without visible conveyance. The 
dust of six months, closely packed in cornice and 
carving, vielded under the steady rain a thin yel- 
low paint, that dropped on wayfarers, or unex- 
pectedly oozed out of ceilings and walls on the 
wretched inhabitants within. The outskirts of 
Rough-and-Ready, and the dried hills round Los 
Gatos, did not appear to fare much better; the 
new vegetation had not yet made much headway 
against the dead grasses of the summer; the 
pines in the hollow wept lugubriously into a small 
rivulet that had sprung suddenly into life near 
the old trail: everywhere was the sound of drop- 
ping, splashing, gurgling, or rushing waters. 

More hideous than ever, the new Mulrady house 
lifted itself against the leaden sky, and stared 
with all its large-framed, shutteriess windows 
blankly on the prospect, until they seemed to 
the wayfarer to become mere mirrors set in the 
walls, reflecting only the watery landscape, and 
unable to give the least indication of light or heat 
within. Nevertheless, there was a fire in Mulra- 
dy's private oftice that December afternoon, of a 
sinoky, intermittent variety, that sufficed more to 
record the defects of hasty architecture than to 
comfort the millionaire and his private secretary, 
who had lingered after the early withdrawal of 
the clerks. For the next day was Christmas, and, 
out of deference to the near approach of this fes- 
tivity, a half-holiday had been given to the em- 
ployés. “They'll want, some of them, to spend 
their money before to-morrow ; and others would 
like to be able to rise up comfortably drunk Christ- 
mas morning,” the superintendent had suggested. 
Mr. Mulrady had just signed a number of checks 
indicating his largesse to those devoted adherents 
with the same unostentatious, undemonstrative, 
matter-of-fact manner that distinguished his or- 
dinary business. The men had received: it with 
something of the same manner. A half-humor- 
ous “Thank you, sir’—as if to show that, with 
their patron, they tolerated this deference to a 
popular custom, but were a little ashamed of giv- 
ing way to it—expressed their gratitude and their 
independence. 

-“I reckon that the-old lady and Mamie are 
having a high old time in some of them gilded 
pallises in St. Petersburg or Berlin about this 
time. Them diamonds that I ordered at Tiffany 
ought to have reached ’em about now, so that 
Mamie could cut a swell at Christmas with her 
war-paint. I suppose it’s the style to give pre- 
sents in furrin countries ez it is here, and 1] al- 
lowed to the old lady that whatever she orders 
in that way she is to do in Californy style—no 
dollar jewelry and galvanized watches business, 
If she wants to make a present to any of them 
nobles ez has been purlite to her, it’s got to be 
something that Rough-and-Ready ain’t ashamed 
of. I showed you that pin Mamie bought me in 
Paris, didn’t I? It’s justcome for my Christmas 
present. No! I reckon I put it in the safe, for 
them kind o’ things don’t suit my style; but 
s’pose I orter sport it to-morrow. It was mighty 
thoughtful in Mamie, and it must cost a lump; 
it’s got no glouch of a pearl in it. I wonder 
what Mamie gave for it?” 

“You can easily tell; the bill is here. You 
paid it yesterday,” said Slinn, There was no sat- 
ire in the man’s voice, nor was there the least 
perception of irony in Mulrady’s manner as he 
returned, quietly, 

“That’s so; it was suthin’ like a thousand 
franes; but French money, when you pay it out 
as dollars and cents, don’t make so much, after 
all.” There was a few moments’ silence, when 
he continued, in the same tone of voice, “ Talkin’ 
o’ them things, Slinn, I’ve got suthin’ for you.” 
He stopped suddenly. Ever watchful of any un- 
due excitement in the invalid, he had noticed a 
slight flush of disturbance pass over his face, and 
continued, carelessly, “ But we'll talk it over to- 
morrow ; a day or two don’t make much differ- 
ence to you and me in such things, you know. 
P’r’aps I'll drop in and see you. We'll be shut 
up here.” 

“Then you’re going out somewhere?” asked 
Slinn, mechanically, 

“ No,” said Mulrady, hesitatingly. It had sud- 
denly occurred to him that he had nowhere to go, 
if he wanted to, and he continued, half in expla- 
nation, “ L’ain’t reckoned much on Christmas, my- 
self. Abner’s at the Springs; it wouldn’t pay 
him to come here for a day—even if there was 
anybody here he cared to see. I reckon I'll hang 
round the shanty, and look after things general- 
ly. I haven’t_been over the house up-stairs to 
put things to rights since the folks left. But you 
needn’t come here, you know.” 

He helped the old man to rise, assisted him in 
putting on his overcoat, and then handed him the 
cane which had lately replaced his crutches. 

“Good-by, old man! You mustn’t trouble 
yourself to say ‘ Merry Christmas’ now, but wait 
until you see me again. Take care of yourself.” 

He slapped him lightly on the shoulder, and 
went back into his private office. He worked for 
some time at his desk, and then laid his pen aside, 
put away his papers methodically, placing a large 





envelope on his private secretary’s vacant table. 
He then opened the office door and ascended the 
staircase. He stopped on the first landing to lis- 
ten to the sound of rain on the glass skylight, 
that seemed to echo through the empty hall like 
the gloomy roll of a drum. It was evident that 
the searching water had found out the secret sins 
of the house’s construction, for there were great 
fissures of discoloration in the white-and - gold 
paper in the corners of the wall. There was a 
strange odor of the dank forest in the mirrored 
drawing-room, as if the rain had brought out the 
sap again from the unseasoned timbers ; the blue- 
and- white satin furniture looked cold, and the 
marble mantles and centre tables had taken 
upon themselves the clamminess of tombstones. 
Mr. Mulrady, who had always retained his old 
farmer-like habit of taking off his coat with his 
hat on entering his own house, and appearing in 
his shirt-sleeves, to indicate domestic ease and 
security, was obliged to replace it, on account of 
the chill. He had never felt at home in this 
room. Its strangeness had lately been height- 
ened by Mrs. Mulrady’s purchase of a family por- 
trait of some one she didn’t know, but who, she 
had alleged, resembled her “ Uncle Bob,” which 
hung on the wall beside some paintings in mas- 
sive frames. Mr. Mulrady cast a hurried glance 
at the portrait that, on the strength ofa high 
coat-collar and high top curl—both rolled with 
equal precision and singular sameness of color— 
had always glared at Mulrady as if Ae was the 
intruder; and passing through his wife’s gor- 
geous bedroom, entered the little dressing-room, 
where he still slept on the smallest of cots, with 
hastily improvised surroundings, as if he was a 
bailiff in “ possession.” He didn’t linger here 
long, but, taking a key from a drawer, continued 
up the staircase, to the ominous funeral marches 
of the beating rain on the skylight, and paused 
on the landing to glance into his son’s and daugh- 
ter’s bedrooms, duplicates of the bizarre extrav- 
agance below. If he were seeking some charac- 
teristic traces of his absent family, they certainly 
were not here in the painted and still damp blaz- 
oning of their later successes. He ascended an- 
other staircase, and passing to the wing of the 
house, paused before a small door, which was 
locked. Already the ostentatious decorations of 
wall and passages were left behind, and the plain 
lath-and-plaster partition of the attic lay before 
him. He unlocked the door and threw it open. 
pod Seve Rane | 
CHAPTER V. 

THE apartment he entered was really only a 
lumber-room or loft over the wing of the house, 
which had been left bare and unfinished, and 
which revealed in its meagre skeleton of beams 
and joints the hollow sham of the whole struc- 
ture. But in more violent contrast to the fresher 
glories of the other part of the house were its 
contents, which were the heterogeneous collection 
of old furniture, old luggage, and cast-off clothing 
left over from the past life in the old cabin. It 
was a much plainer record of the simple begin- 
nings of the family than Mrs. Mulrady cared to 
have remain in evidence, and for that reason 
it had been relegated to the hidden recesses of 
the new house, in the hope that it might absorb 
or digest it. There were old cribs in which the 
infant limbs of Mamie and Abner had been tuck- 
ed up; old looking-glasses that had reflected their 
shining soapy faces, and Mamie’s best chip Sun- 
day hat; an old sewing-machine that had been 
worn out in active service; old patchwork quilts; 
an old accordion, to whose long-drawn inspirations 
Mamie had sung hymns; old pictures, books, and 
old toys. There were one or two old chromos, 
and, stuck in an old frame, a colored print, from 
the Jlustrated London News, of « Christmas gath- 
ering in an old English country house. He 
stopped and picked up this print, which he had 
often seen before, gazing at it with a new and 
singular interest. He wondered if Mamie had 
seen anything of this kind in England, and why 
couldn’t he have had something like it here, in 
their own fine house, with themselves and a few 
friends? He remembered a past Christmas when 
he had bought Mamie tiat now headless doll 
with the few coins that were left him after buying 
their frugal Christmas dinner. There was an 
old spotted hobby-horse that another Christmas 
had brought to Abner—Abner, who would be 
driving a fast trotter to-morrow at the Springs! 
How everything had changed! How they had 
all got up in the world, and how far beyond this 
kind of thing! And yet—yet it would have been 
rather comfortable to have all been together 
again here. Would they have been more com- 
fortable? No. Yet then he might have had 
something to do, and been less lonely to-morrow. 
What of that? He had sometiiing to do—to 
look after this immense fortune. What more 
could a man want, or should he want? It was 
rather mean in him, able to give his wife and 
children everything they wanted, to be wanting 
anything more. He laid down the print gently, 
after dusting its glass and frame with his silk 
handkerchief, and slowly left the room. 

The drum-beat of the rain followed him down 
the staircase, but he shut it out with his other 
thoughts when he again closed the door of his 
office. He sat diligently to work by the declin- 
ing winter light until he was interrupted by the 
entrance of his Chinese waiter to tell him that 
supper—which was the meal that Mulrady re- 
ligiously adhered to in place of the late dinner of 
civilization—was ready in the dining-room. Mul- 
rady mechanically obeyed the summons; but on 
entering the room the oasis of a few plates in a 
desert of white table-cloth which awaited him 
made him hesitate. In its best aspect the high 
dark Gothic mahogany ecclesiastical sideboard 
and chairs of this room, which looked like the ap- 
pointments of a mortuary chapel, were not exhila- 
rating; and to-day, in the light of the rain-filmed 
windows and the feeble rays of a lamp half ob- 








scured by the dark, shining walls, it was most de- 
pressing. 

“You kin take up supper into my office,” said 
Mulrady, with a sudden inspiration. “Dll eat it 
there.” 

He ate it there, with his usual healthy appetite, 
which did not require even the stimulation of 
company. He had just finished, when his Irish 
cook—the one female servant of the house— 
came to ask permission to be absent that even- 
ing and the next day. 

“IT suppose the likes of your honor won’t be 
at home on the Christmas Day? And it’s me 
cousins from the old counthry at Rough-and- 
Ready that are invitin’ me.” 

“Why don’t you ask them over here?” said 
Mulrady, with another vague inspiration, “Tl 
stand treat.” 

“Lord preserve you for a ginerous gintleman ! 
But it’s the likes of them and meself that wouldn’t 
be at home here on such a day.” 

There was so much truth in this that Mulrady 
checked a sigh as he gave the required permis- 
sion, without saying that he had intended to re- 
main. He could cook his own breakfast; he had 
done it before, and it would be something to oc- 
cupy him. As to his dinner, perhaps he could 
go to the hotel at Rough-and-Ready. He worked 
on until the night liad well advanced. Then, over- 
come with a certain restlessness that disturbed 
him, he was forced to put his books and papers 
away. It had begun to blow in fitful gusts, and 
occasionally the rain was driven softly across the 
panes like the passing of childish fingers. This 
disturbed him more than the monotony of silence, 
for he was not a nervous man. He seldom read 
a book, and the county paper furnished him only 
the financial and mercantile news which was part 
of his business. He knew he could not sleep if 
he went to bed. At last he rose, opened the win- 
dow, and looked out from pure idleness of occu- 
pation. A splash of wheels in the distant muddy 
road and fragments of a drunken song showed 
signs of an early wandering reveller. There were 
no lights to be seen at the closed works; a pro- 
found darkness encompassed the house, as if the 
distant pines in the hollow had moved up and 
round it. The silence was broken now only by 
the occasional sighing of wind and rain. It was 
not an inviting night for a perfunctory walk ; but 
an idea struck him—he would call upon the Slinns, 
and anticipate his next day’s visit. They would 
probably have company, and be glad to see him: 
he could tell the girls of Mamie and her success. 
That he had not thought of this before was a 
proof of his usual self-contained isolation ; that 
he thought of it now was an equal proof that he 
was becoming at last accessible to loneliness. He 
was angry with himself for what seemed to him 
a selfish weakness, 

He returned to his office, and putting the en- 
velop that had been lying on Slinn’s desk in his 
pocket, threw a serape over his shoulders, and 
locked the front-door of the house behind him. 
It was well that the wav was a familiar one to 
him, and that his feet instinctively found the trail, 
for the night was verydark, At times he was 
warned only by the gurgling of water of little 
rivulets that descended the hill and crossed his 
path. Without the slightest fear, and with neither 
imagination nor sensitiveness, he recalled how, 
the winter before, one of Don Caesar's vaqueros, 
crossing this hill at night, had fallen down the 
chasm of a landslip caused by the rain, and was 
found the next morning, with his neck broken, in 
the gully. Don Caesar had to take care of the 
man’s family Suppose such an accident should 
happen to him? Well, he had made his will. 
His wife and children would be provided for, and 
the work of the mine would go on all the same; 
he had arranged for that. Would anybody miss 
him ’—would his wife, or his son, or his daugh- 
ter? No. He felt such a sudden and ovér- 
whelming conviction of the truth of this that he 
stopped as suddenly as if the chasm had openéd 
before him. No! It was the truth. If he were 
to disappear forever in the darkness of the 
Christmas night, there was none to feel his loss. 
His wife would take care of Mamie; bis son 
would take care of himself as he had before— 
relieved of even the scant paternal authority he 
rebelled against. A more imaginative man than 
Mulrady would have combated or have followed 
out this idea, and then dismissed it; to the Mill- 
ionaire’s matter-of-fact mind it was a deduction 
that, having once presented itself to his percep- 
tion, was already a recognized fact. For the first 
time in his life he felt a sudden instinct of some- 
thing like aversion toward his family, a feeling 
that even his son’s dissipation and criminality 
had never provoked. He hurried on angrily 
through the darkness. 

It was very strange; the old house should be 
almost before him now, across the hollow, yet 
there were no indications of light. It was not 
until he actually reached the garden fence, and 
the black bulk of shadow rose out against the 
sky, that he saw a faint ray of light from one 
of the lean-to windows. He went to the front- 
door and knocked. After waiting in vain for a 
reply, he knocked again. The second knock 
proving equally futile, he tried the door; it was 
unlocked, and pushing it open, he walked in. 
The narrow passage was quite dark, but from 
his knowledge of the house he knew the “ lean- 
to” was next to the kitchen, and passing through 
the dining-room into it, he opened the door of the 
little room from which the light proceeded. It 
came from a single candle on a small table, and 
beside it, with his eyes moodily fixed on the dying 
embers of the fire, sat old Slinn. There was no 
other light nor another human being in the whole 
house. 

For the instant, Mulrady, forgetting his own 
feelings in the mute picture of the utter desola- 
tion of the helpless man, remained speechless on 
the threshold. Then recalling himself, he stepped 
forward and laid his hand gayly on the bowed 
shoulders. 
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“Rouse up out o’ this, old man. Come; this 
won't do. Look! I’ve run over here in the rain 
jist to have a sociable time with you all.” 

“T knew it,” said the old man, without looking 
up; “I knew you’d come.” 

“You knew I'd come?” echoed Mulrady, with 
an uneasy return of the strange feeling of awe 
with which he regarded Slinn’s abstraction. 

“Yes; you were alone—like myself—all alone.” 

“Then why in thunder didn’t you open the door 
or sing out just now?” he said, with an affected 
brusquerie to cover his uneasiness, ‘* Where's 
your daughters ?” 

“Gone to Rough-and-Ready, to a party.” 

“ And your son ?” 

“He never comes here when he can amuse 
himself elsewhere.” 

“Your children might have staid home on 
Christmas Eve.” : 

“So might yours,” 

He didn’t say this impatiently, but with a cer- 
tain abstracted conviction far beyond any sug- 
gestion of its being « retort. Mulrady did not 
appear to notice it. 

‘* Well, I don’t see why us old folks can’t enjoy 
ourselves without them,” said Mulrady, with af- 
fected cheerfulness. ‘“Let’s have a good time, 
you and me. Let’s see—you haven’t any one you 
can send to my house, hev you?” 

“They took the servan’. with them,” said Slinn, 
briefly. “There is no one here.” 

“ All right,” said the Millionaire, briskly. “Tl 
go myself. Do you think you could manage to 
light up a little more, and build a fire in the kiteh- 
en while I’m gone? It used to be mighty com- 
fortable in the old times.” 

He helped the old man to rise from his chair, 
and seemed to have infused into him some of his 
own energy. He then added, “‘ Now don’t you get 
yourself down again into that chair until I come 
back,” and darted out into the night once more. 

In a quarter of an hour he returned with a bag 
on his broad shoulders, which one of his porters 
would have shrunk from lifting, and laid it before 
the blazing hearth of the now lighted kitchen. 
“Tt’s something the old woman got for her party 
that didn’t come off,” he said, apologetically. “I 
reckon we can pick out enough for a spread. 
That darned Chinaman wouldn’t come with me,” 
he added, with a laugh, “ because, he said, he'd 
knocked off work, ‘allee same, Mellican man!’ 
Look here, Slinn,” he said, with a sudden decisive- 
ness, “my pay-roll of the men around here don’t 
run short of a hundred and fifty dollars a day, 
and yet I couldn't get a hand to help me bring 
this truck over for my Christmas dinner.” 

“ Of course,” said Slinn, gloomily. 

“Of course; so it ought to be,” returned Mul- 
shortly. “ Why, it’s only their one day out 
; and I can have 364 days off, as I am 
their boss. I don’t mind a man’s being inde- 
pendent,” he continued, taking off his coat, and 
beginning to unpack his sack—a common “ 
ny-bag,” used for potatoes. “ We're independent 
ourselves, ain’t we, Slinn ?” 

His good spirits, which had been at first la- 
bored and affected, had become natural. Slinn, 
looking at his brightened eye and fresher color, 
could not help thinking he was more like his 
own real self at this moment than in his count- 
ing-house and offices, with all his simplicity as a 
capitalist. A less abstracted and more observant 
critic than Slinn would have seen in this patient 
aptitude for real work, and the ‘recognition of 
the force of petty detail, the dommance of the 
old market gardener in his former humble as well 
as his later more ambitious successes. 

“Heaven keep us from being dependent upon 
our children !” said Slinn, darkly. 

“Let the voung ones alone to-night; we can 
get along without them, as they can without us,” 
said Mulrady, with a slight twinge, as he thought 
of his reflections on the hill-side. “ But look 
here: there’s some champagne, and them sweet 
cordials that women like; there’s jellies and such 
like stuff, about as good as they make ’em, I reck- 
on; and preserves, and tongues, and spiced beef. 
Take your pick. Stop; iet’s spread them out.” 
He dragged the table to the middle of the floor, 
and piled the provisions upon it. They certainly 
were not deficient in quality or quantity. “ Now, 
Slinn, wade in.” 

“IT don’t feel hungry,” said the invalid; who 
had lapsed again into a chair before the fire. 

“No more do I,” said Mulrady; “ but I reckon 
it’s the right thing to do about this time. 
folks think they can’t be happy without they're 
getting outside o’ suthin’, and my directors down 
at Frisco can’t do any business without a dinner. 
Take some champagne, to begin with.” 

He opened a bottle, and filled two tumblers. 
“Tt’s past twelve o'clock, old man, so here’s a 
merry Christmas to you, and both of us ez is here. 
And here’s another to our families—ez isn’t.” 

They both drank their wine stolidly. The rain 
beat against the windows sharply, but without 
the hollow echoes of the house on the hill. “I 
must write to the old woman and Mamie, and say 
that you and me had a high old time on Christmas 
Eve.” 

“ By ourselves,” added the invalid. 

Mr, Mulrady coughed. “ Nat’rally—by our- 
selves. And her provisions,” he added, with a 
laugh, ‘ We're ‘really beholden to her for ’em. 
If she hadn’t thought of having them—” 

“For somebody else, you wouldn’t have had 
them—would you?” said Slinn, slowly, gazing at 
the fire. 

“No,” said Mulrady, dubiously. After a pause 
he began more vivaciously, and as if to shake off 
some disagreeable thought that was impressing 
him, “ But I mustn’t forget to give you your 
Christmas, old man, and I’ve got it right here 
with me.” He took the folded envelop from his 
pocket, and holding it in his hand, with his elbow 
on the table, continued: “I don’t mind telling 
you what idea I had in giving you what I’m goin’ 
to give you now. I’ve been thinking about it for 
a day ortwo. A man like you don’t want money 
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—you wouldn’t spend it. A man like you don’t 
want stocks or fancy investments, for you couldn’t 
look after them. A man like you don’t want dia- 
monds and jewelry, nor a gold-headed cane, when 
it’s got to be used as a crutch, No, sir. What 
you want is suthin’ that won’t run away from you; 
that is always there before you, and won't wear 
out, and will last after you’re gone. That's land. 
And if it wasn’t that I have sworn never to sell 
or give away this house and that garden—if it 
wasn’t that I’ve held out agin the old woman and 
Mamie on that point—you should have this house 
and that garden. But mebbe, for the same rea- 
son that I’ve told you, I want that land to keep 
for myself. But I’ve selected four acres of the 
hill this side of my shaft, and here’s the deed of 
it. As soon as you're ready, I'll put you up a 
house as big as this: that shall be yours with the 
land as long as you live, old man; and after that, 
your children’s.” 

““No; not theirs,” broke in the old man, pas- 
sionately. “ Never!” 

Mulrady recoiled for an instant in alarm at 
the sudden and unexpected vehemence of his 
manner. “Go slow, old man; go slow,” he said, 
soothingly. ‘Of course you'll do with your own 
as you Jike.” Then, as if changing the subject, 
he went on, cheerfully: “ Perhaps you'll wonder 
why I picked out that spot on the hill-side. Well, 
first, because I reserved it after my strike in case 
the lead should run that way; but it didn’t. Next, 
because when you first came here you seemed to 
like the prospect. You used to sit there looking 
at it, as if it reminded you of something. You 
never said it did. They say you was sitting on 
that bowlder there when you had that last attack, 
you know; but,” he added, gently, “ you’ve for- 
otten all about it.” 

“T have forgotten nothing,” said Slinn, rising, 
with a choking voice. ‘I wish to God I had; I 
wish to God I could!” 

He was on his feet now, supporting himself by 
the table. The subtle generous liquor he had 
drunk had evidently shaken his self-control, and 
butst those voluntary bonds he had put upon 
himself for the last six months; the insidious 
stimulant had also put a strange vigor into his 
blood and nerves. His face was flushed, but not 
distorted ; his eyes were brilliant, but not fixed ; 
he looked as he might have looked to Masters in 
his strength three years before on that very hill- 
side. 
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WINTER. 
By SUSAN HARTLEY SWETT. 
ITTLE BOY BLUE by the hearth ix dreaming, 
4 The ripe corn is turned into gold-dust gleaming, 
The sheep are all pent in the warmest fold; 
The poppy’s away in her cap of scarlet, 
And down in the meadow not one small sturlet 
Blinks up at the sky through the still, white cold. 


The leaves long ago danced off together, 
Giddy with wine of the antumn weather; 
The birds sought old sweethearts over the sea; 
The river was strangled by cruel fingers ; 
The vagabond brooklet in prison lingers, 
And is wed to the ghost of the willow-tree. 


The days will not stay long where no more grace is, 
But hurry away to cheerier places, 

Not ove of them tarries to glance at the clock ; 
The white moon kindles her fire in the heaven, 
To light the way of the blindfold even, 

Long ere the farm-boy has fed his flock. 


Paler and paler Dame Nature is growing 
To see how her gay guests all are going, 
lo leave her alone in the midst of her dearth; 
The wind in her sad ear is shrilly sighing, 
Even the silence seems to be crying, 
The foot of the frost’s like a wound to the earth. 





Then down from the skies with a merry bluster 
Sweep the white suow-flakes, cluster on cluster, 
Firelight leaps up from the chimuey’s wide throat ; 
The windows are shining like beds of posies, 
Little maids’ cheeks are as red as roses, 
The wind ‘twas complaining bas blither note. 


Bells in the belfry break into singing, 
Joyous laughter is everywhere ringing, 

Home stray the footsteps so long apart: 
Christmas is here with a beauty that blesses, 
Rosy young Summer the eye caresses, 

White-haired old Winter giaddens the heart. 
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S the year approaches its close, the fact be- 
A comes emphasized that it has been excep- 
tionally favorable to the consumers of market 
supplies. In all grades of trade, especially in the 
larger cities, this condition is conceded by pur- 
chasers, and confirmed with more or less dissatis- 
faction by dealers, who are now content with a 
smaller percentage of profit than they have gain- 
ed in less plentiful years. Despite local pressure 
of high prices and searcity, caused by the pend- 
ing equalization of labor troubles, competition in 
production and facility in transportation were 
never more pronounced in favor of the masses, 
the result of combined abundance and competi- 
tion being the placing of excellent products with- 
in the reach of buyers with only moderate means 
in order to insure sales. With the ultimate re- 
sult of this condition of affairs few house-keep- 
ers will concern themselves, but most of them will 
be wise enough to derive all possible advantage 
from it. 

Among the appreciable causes of our present 
abundance are the increase of intelligent produc- 
tion, especially of fruit and vegetables, in the 
South, and the improved refrigerating processes 
which set the market free from any temporary 
searcity heretofore occasioned by local deficiencies 
arising from crop failures of fruit and vegetables, 
poor years for live stock, and scant fisheries. 
Year by year these conditions have less influence 
upon the markets that they once controlled; the 
balance of power now rests with transportation 
agencies and speculators in the staples of life. 








These two factors aside, and freedom from dema- 
gogic agitation, there seems to be every reason 
to suppose that the winter will not be a hard one. 
Certainly, present market indications are most 
favorable. Private advices from such large cities 
as Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, and San Francisco 
show that all these markets are well supplied at 
average fair prices. Some comparative figures 
were given in the second article of this series ; 
about the same condition now prevails, with per- 
haps an increased supply of fresh vegetables. 
San Francisco at this season has the most’abun- 
dant supply of fresh fruit, vegetables, and fish ; 
it is an aggravation to Eastern house-keepers to 
think of crabs which measure nine by five inches 
across the back shell, and yield at least a pint of 
delicious meat, selling at ten cents or less, and 
prime eanvas-backs at a dollar a brace. But, 
alas! the intervening express charges are a bar- 
rier more formidable than the Sierras. 

The seasonable delicacies in New York are 
fresh celery from the West in prime condition, let- 
tuce and cucumbers from Boston, fine apples from 
Canada, oranges from Florida and Jamaica, and 
grapes from Malaga and California. Some very 
fine canned fruit in glass, from California, is 
shown at reasonable prices. Fresh salmon is now 
coming from California and Oregon. The choice 
local fish are whitebait, kingfish, and striped bass. 
Blue Point oysters—as all small bivalves are 
dubbed hereabout—are still in their first glory, 
and Little Neck clams are growing into the esti- 
mation they deserve, since there is no more im- 
mediate restorative than their juice or broth. 
Fresh salmon costs from twenty to thirty cents a 
pound by the entire fish, and from thirty to fifty 
cut; the head and shoulders, which range less 
in price than the middle cut, afford delicious mor- 
sels, either boiled with white or Dutch sauce, or 
sliced and broiled, and served with sliced cucum- 
bers or some fresh cresses. Halibut neck, broil- 
ed and dressed with fresh butter, salt, pepper, 
and lemon juice, served with a dish of stewed 
potatoes, makes an excellent breakfast dish. 
This well-flavored, gelatinous portion is chéaper 
than the steaks cut from the thicker part of the 
fish; well seasoned with salt, cayenne, a little 
chopped onion, and baked in a pan with fresh or 
canned tomatoes, it makes a substantial dish for 
luncheon or the family dinner; it should be ac- 
companied with a dish of plain boiled potatoes. 

The thick portions of halibut cost from fifteen 
to twenty cents a pound, according to the locality 
where they are bought; for instance, good fish 
would be from two to five cents cheaper by the 
pound on the side streets than on the leading 
thoroughfares, and cheaper yet at some of the 
markets. Cisco, frost-fish or tomeod, butter- 
fish or Lafayettes, porgies, flounders, haddock, 
and whole cod range from six to ten cents a 
pound ; blackfish is worth about ten cents ; white- 
fish, salmon-trout, and pickerel, from fifteen to 
eighteen ; smelts, from twelve to twenty; red- 
snappers, which come from the South ~in good 
condition for boiling or baking, cost from fifteen 
to twenty cents a pound, and kingfish, striped bass, 
pompano, and sheep’s- head, about twenty - tive 
cents ; the miniature whitebait, which have now 
been in market in this country for about ten 
years, bring from thirty to fifty cents a pound, 
according to their size, the smallest being the 
most highly esteemed ; they should be very quick- 
ly cooked ; they usually come from careful fish 
dealers in a small covered pail, containing a lit- 
tle water to keep the delicate fish from being 
bruised. If any of the Bazar readers are dis- 
posed to indulge in this luxury, they are ad- 
vised to drain the whitebait from the water, 
throw them into a cloth or sieve containing a lit- 
tle flour seasoned with salt and cayenne, shake 
them lightly about, and then as lightly transfer 
them to a wire basket, and plunge them for a 
few seconds into a kettle of hot fat; the moment 
the whitebait are crisp and very light yellow, 
they should be withdrawn from the fat, and at 
onee served with thin brown bread and butter ; 
anything like serious frying would reduce these 
dainty water babies to the condition of chips. At 
the: ministerial whitebait dinners at Greenwich, 
England, there are preliminary courses of fish 
soups, fries, cutlets, stews, and curries, and suc- 
ceeding ones of venison haunch or duck with 
green pease, and the regulation cheese and des- 
sert; in fine, the whitebait in the midst of an 
elaborate dinner, from the natives on the half- 
shell to the most finieal of dessert sweets to end 
the epicurean feast, which begins with green tur- 
tle. This last and greatest of European festal 
foods is now in the New York market, at about 
twenty cents a pound. 

Southern terrapin are worth eighteen dollars a 
dozen, and diamond-backs forty. Hard crabs are 
three dollars a hundred, frozen soft crabs one dol- 
lar and a half a dozen, and oyster-crabs, which are 
reputed with being Washington's favorite dish, 
the same price by the pint; scallops cost two dol- 
lars a gallon, and lobsters close the shell-fish list 
at eight and ten cents a pound. Most of the sup- 
ply comes from the Eastern States, as does much 
of our cheapest fresh fish, being largely transport- 
ed in wells in the fishing-boats, or in refrigerator 
ears. The local catch is generally kept fresh in 
floating fishways off Fulton Market, unless the 
market is overstocked; then the fish is frozen, 
and reserved to equalize prices when the catch is 
poor. Of course frozen fish is inferior to that 
freshly caught, but better is frozen fish than the 
old-time high prices that prevailed when contrary 
winds and heavy rains kept. the fishing-boats in- 
shore. 

Close in connection with fish is the condition 
of the egg market. Just now the supply is fair ; 
the prices range from fifteen cents a dozen for 
limed eggs to thirty-five for those laid within the 
week, A great many eggs are imported from 
Europe, and sold as part of the local supply; they 
reach this city sooner, and consequently fresher, 
than those from the far West. 
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The local milk product is good and cheap. One 
fact is worthy of notice: the ordinary grocer’s 
milk, sold at eight cents a quart, gives a better 
deposit of cream than that sold at ten in bottles 
at some of the so-called dairy depots. Cheese is 
abundant and cheap. The best European brands 
are now generally sold at first-class groceries. As 
a‘ matter of fact, American factory cheese less 
than six months old yields the best food value ; 
after that age its nutritive elements deteriorate ; 
as it grows older and stronger it becomes less of 
a food and more of a relish. 

A suggestion may be made for a quick dessert : 
a heaping teaspoonful of grated cheese upon a 
small slice of bread, with a rather high seasoning 
of salt and cayenne, and a little butter ; several of 
these cheese crusts to be quickly browned before 
the fire or in a hot oven, and served with some 
subacid apples. Or the yellow rind grated from 
a sour orange, and the pulp freed from the sur- 
rounding white membrane and seeds, the rind and 
pulp to be mixed with a teaspoonful of fine sugar 
and three eggs, and cooked in the form of an 
omelette. 

Good butter is sold at twenty-five and thirty 
cents a pound, and the product of fancy dairies 
from forty cents to a dollar. 

Poultry will continue in fair supply and good 
condition all winter, unless some temporary de- 
pression is caused by the prevalence of warm 
Although the late spring interfered some- 
what with the growth of the first broods of young 
turkeys, the outlook is a good one now. The best 
birds are from New England, where they are fed 
upon meal, corn, milk, and in some localities on 
mutton; the price ranges from fifteen to twenty- 
five cents a pound. Fowls sell for twelve cents, 
chickens for fifteen, Philadelphia poultry: for 
twenty and twenty-five; ducks cost twelve and 
fourteen cents, ducklings about fifteen, geese from 
fifteen to eighteen, and goslings about twenty. 
As the holidays draw nearer, the prices will ad- 
vance, but not to an unusual figure, becausé the 
supply promises well. 

Game birds are plentiful and reasonable in price 
at the down-town markets, the small birds and 
snipe selling at from fifty cents to three dollars a 
dozen ; quail are worth about three dollars down- 
town, and fifty cents more on the central avenues ; 
partridge and grouse sell for a dollar a brace down- 
town, and command twenty-five to fifty cents more 
uptown; about the same increase prevails in the 
price of ducks; in the markets red-heads and 
mallards sell for a dollar, and canvas-backs for 
three. Wild pigeons are worth a dollar and a half 
a dozen, and tame squabs three dollars. Rabbits 
sell for fifty cents a pair down-town, and double 
or treble the price uptown. 


rains, 


*Possums are worth 
fifty cents each; directions have already been giv- 
Bear 
meat will sell during the month at from fifteen to 
twenty cents a pound, venison from fifteen to 
twenty-five, according to the quantity and cut, 
and buffalo and antelope at like prices. If the 
weather is clear and cold as the close of the game 
season approaches, buyers will do well to hang 
some in reserve, or put it into a pickle made of 
claret, or half vinegar and half water, with whole 
spices, sweet herbs, and salt, the meat being turn- 
ed every day, and kept in a cool place; that which 
is hung may be liberally dusted with pepper or 
ground ginger. 


en for cooking these really fine animals. 


Some special game recipes will 
be given in the next number for potting, jug- 
ging, ete. 

The usual prices prevail in the markets for 
fresh and cured meats. Good roasts sell for from 
fifteen to twenty-five cents a pound, according to 
the eut, steaks from twelve to twenty-five ; corned- 
beef from ten to twenty, veal from fifteen to twen- 
ty-five, lamb from twelve to twenty, and mutton 
from six to twenty-five. The uptown central butch- 
ers charge from one-fifth to one-third more, but 
they claim to keep only the choicest cuts, and to 
be at some trouble and oceasionally at 





a loss in 
However this may 
be, the Western dressed beef stores are selling 
good roasts at sixteen cents, steaks from six- 
teen to twenty five, and chops at market rates 
It is estimated that some 30,000 head of cattle 
are sold weekly in the New York market, about 
one-third of which The most of 
the veal, lamb, and mutton is killed locally, but 
much of the pork comes from the West already 
dressed ; if, however, house keepers who use por k 
will take the trouble to purchase at the packing- 
houses on the extreme eastern and western ave- 
nues of the city, they will get good meat at rea- 
sonable rates. 


supplying their customers, 


is killed here 


The usual winter prices prevail for carrots, 
beets, onions, turnips, squash, pumpkin, and cab- 
bage ; cauliflowers sell at from fifteen to twenty- 
five cents, leeks and garlic, radishes, and red pep- 
pers, at five cents a bunch. Other salad vege- 
tables are, lettuce at ten cents a head, celery from 
fifteen to twenty cents, chiceory at eight and ten 
cents, Water-cress at ten cents a quart, green pep- 
pers at fifty cents a dozen, and tomatoes at ten 
cents a quart; hot-house cucumbers are worth 
from ten to twenty-five cents each, and a few 
fresh mushrooms are about seventy-five cents a 
quart; green okra from the South is about a dol- 
lar a hundred, and the dried vegetable twenty- 
five cents a quart. String-beans from Charleston 
sell for forty or fifty cents a peck, Brussels sprouts 
for twenty-five cents a quart, and Long Island 
spinach for twenty-five cents a peck. Among 
fruit, cranberries sell for five to ten cents a quart, 
fine table apples from ten to thirty cents a dozen, 
pears from twenty-five.to seventy-five, lemons at 
twenty cents, Florida oranges from forty to sev- 
enty-five, Jamaicas from twenty to fifty, Mandarins 
at about fifty, and grape-fruit two for a quarter; 
pineapples are fine, and will grow cheaper as the 
month advances. Malaga grapes range up from 
ten cents.a pound, and Californias from twenty ; 
Catawbas are worth about ten cents, and Niaga- 
ras fifteen. As the holidays draw near, all grapes 
will be dearer, and readers are advised to look 
again at No. XLIII. of this series of articles. 
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Fig. 1.—Evenine Fans. 


Evening Fans and Gloves. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tur feather fan illustrated in the group 
Fig. 1 is composed of gray ostrich tips mount- 
ed on silver sticks. A rosette bow of red and 
gray ribbon ornaments one side, Anothet 
fan there shown has sandal-wood sticks and a 
brown gauze cover that is painted in water- 
colors, A brown satin band is on the lower 
half of the cover, which is also decorated with 
blossoms and butterflies in colors. 

The fan shown in the group Fig. 2 has sticks 
of red lacquer with gold ornamentation, and a 
red gauze leaf that is spangled in gold and 


For-Linep Cioak. 
For description see Supplement. 


Four-TrmuMepD Eventnc Mant ie. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. III., Figs. 21-24. 


bordered with gold-lace. A ribbon 
bow is at one corner. Two long 
black undressed kid gloves are 
shown, one with a checkered top 
in écru and black kid, the other 
with embroidery in jet and steel 
beads on the back, and a lace 
gauntlet at the top. 





FOR CHRISTMAS. 
IL 

NE hardly feels obliged now to 
turn a cold shoulder to the 
attractive balls of twine that come 
in such fascinating shades of pink, 
blue, light green, and buff, for 
there are the covers that with scis- 
sors attached hang just as readily 
from office desk and library table as 
in one’s own boudoir. Seine twine, 
or the macramé cord of a finer 
quality than that suggested for the 
slipper rack, makes the plainest 
sort. The balls being flat both top 
and bottom, the cover must be cro- 
cheted in two parts, measuring fre- 
quently for the shape; the stitch 
used is double crochet, although 
slanting stitch or purl stitch will 
either of them answer the purpose. 
Have a sniall needle, and keep each 
row as regular as possible; ten 
rows will be about the number re- 
quired in each half, finishing the 
edge with one row of triple crochet. 
Put these covers on the ball, pull 
the end of the twine through the 
foundation centre of one half, and 
with ribbon one-eighth of an inch 
wide, either matching or contrast- 
ing in color with the twine, lace 
the two halves together as a dress 
is laced, passing out and across be- 
tween every fourth and fifth stitch- 
es, Oneand ahalf yards of the same 
narrow ribbon will make two long 
loops, each seven inches, to hang 


Fig. 2.—EveninG Fan ann Groves. 


it by, the rest looped into the opposite end 
from the twine forming eight smaller ones 
about an inch and a half in length. 
Handsomer ones are made from ribbon, 
altogether satin or alternating with velvet; 
using that one and three-quarter inches in 
width, six breadths will be required; each one 
of them for an ordinary-sized ball must be nine 
inches inlength. Delicate blue with the light- 
est of rose pinks, or the former with buff, forms 
a charming contrast. Dark red, the color of 
a Jacque rose, with pink, is lovely, as are faint 
Nile green and lavender. With the tiniest of 
stitches and finest of cotton, sew these’ strips 
together, except a space of two inches at one 
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CLotu CLoaKk. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL., Figs. 48-54. 
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end; sharply point each of these six loose ends by doubling to- 
gether and sewing across, terminating each by a very small bell 
without the clapper. Using a fine brush, paint a very short quota- 
tion on each flap, or it may be done with pen and India ink: 
“Snip quickly.” “Tie fast and well.” “A friend in need.” 
Gather the square end into as small a space as possible, and run a 
narrow casing on the inside of the bag, giving depth sufficient to 
put the ball comfortably in; the strings should be of narrow ribbon 
and a double set, that pulled together on the inside will give two 
generous loops to hang by; pull the end of twine through the lower 
part of the bag, and hang a small pair of scissors at one side, using 
more of the narrow ribbon for the purpose. 

Still another has for its foundation the side of a collar box or 
round piece of paste- 
board the width and 
depth of the ball. Make 
a bag of silk that, cov- 
ering the pasteboard, 
extends twice its dis 
tance above, and just 
far enough below to be 
gathered closely in fin- 
ishing with a many- 
looped bow of narrow 
ribbon. Fringe the 





























































Fur-Linep Russian Circvtar.—Back AND Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
- No. L, Figs. 1-5. 


necessary ; easy 
to make and in- 
expensive, they 
possess the soft- 
ness of plush 
with the dura- 
bility of the 
skin. 

For the chilly 
who must needs 
be protected 
from the first 
















Fig. 1.—Coat ror Girt rrom 10 
To 12 Years otp.—Bacx. 
[See Fig. 2.) 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, XL, Figs, 38-47. 


ionger end of silk, and make it 
slightly fluffy; fix in the ball, pull- 
ing the thread through the shorter 
end of the bag, which must be tied 
tightly in bows and loops of rib- 
bon at the opposite or longer end. 
If made of delicate tints of silk, 
the part covering the pasteboard 
could be powdered with daisies, 
buttereups, apple blossoms, or for- 
get-me-nots worked in silks of cor- 
responding color; a cream ground 
embroidered in gold filo- floss 
would be very handsome. 

Weary eyes, even with the best 
of duplex burners, are often con- 
scious of too much absorption of 
hard-wood table or Jow-toned cov- 
er. For these are dainty little 
squares of linen, decorated either 
much or little, as fancy may dic- 
tate; twenty-two inches square is 
an admirable size, that, allowing 
for an all-round hem of an inch, 
gives two inches less in the clear. 
Hem-stitching just like a hand- 
kerchief is now the proper way, in- 
stead of herring-bone, or fagoting, 
as it is called. Draw the first 
thread on each side two inches in 
from the edge, continuing to work 
in until there is a drawn space of 
an eighth of an inch in depth ; 
turn in the hem, and eatch down- 
in taking up the threads. The 
open spaces at the corners should 
be filled in with wheels or some of 
the fancy stitches used in drawn- 
work or guipure, Using wash- 
able silks, a great spray of apple 
blossoms in pink, red, and white, 
with its branches in brownish- 
gray, and leaves in the gray-greens, 
may be embroidered. First draw 
with a not too soft pencil the gen- 
eral direction of these branches 
putting clusters of blossoms and 
leaves as the warm sunny April 
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Fig. 1.—CasuMErE AND Piaip Vetvet Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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TORTOISE-SHELL AND JET BoNNeET 
ToRTOISE-SHELL COMBS. Beapep Borper ror Hats anp Bonnets. ORNAMENTS. 
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Fig. 2.—Srrievep Woot Costume. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 


days bring them to us. 











If a powdered surface is desired, try clo- 
ver and its leaves, or the bright tints of the cyclamen with its 
saucy flower petals turned so coquettishly away from or toware 
you ; the honeysuckle too, in its yellowish-pink, is very pretty. If 
tassels are needed for sash curtains or mantel scarf, purchase the 
small-sized mats of sheep-skin that come for baby couches; select 
one of a good shade of yellow or old-gold with a touch of tawni- 
ness in it. Cut and trim for the tas 
never caring for the result, 





els, doing it fearlessly, and 


There will be left at last an uneven- 
ly cropped surface, showing most delightful gradations of color; 


do not shave it closely, but remove the greatest irregularities, and 
rejoice in a table mat as unique as it is exquisite intone. These 
mats are a boon to the indolent, for neither lining nor binding is 



















Fig. 2.—Coar ror Girt From 10 
To 12 Years oLp.—FRront. 
[See Fig. 1.] 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XI, Figs. 38-47. 


breath of winter are those blessed 
inventions that, worn alike under 
the jersey or Newmarket, have 
neither neck nor fold to betray 
them. Most of them are knitted 
just plain garter stitch back and 
forth, taking off the first stitch on 
every round to keep an even edge; 
fancy knitting would be prettier, 
but neither so elastic nor clinging 
as only backward and forward 
across. It is in one long straight 
piece, the shaping coming not in the 
knitting, but afterward Seven 
inches is a good width for the strip, 
which must vary in length with the 
size of the wearer; sixty inches is 
a large size. The number of 
stitches also depends upon the size 
of needles, of zephyr, and manner 
of knitting, whether tight or loose ; 
try thirty-six on the needles, and 
see how it answers. From five to 
seven ounces of wool will be need- 
ed. When the stitches are bound 
off, leave at length of zephyr suffi- 
cient to sew the two ends together 
as flatly and smoothly as possible 
to avoid a ridge. Now it is in one 
long band, and this is to be divided 
off for the arm sizes; place this 
seam so it will come under one of 
these, and leaving about one-fourth 
the whole double length open at 
either end, sew as neatly as possi- 
ble the edges of the inner half to- 
gether. There will now be a long 
oval-shaped piece that hoops at 
either end. Crocheta row of shells 
around each arm size and the outer 
edge; the elasticity of the knitting 
and wool shape the Sontag on the 
figure better than any narrowing or 
widening cando. When these two 
inner edges are sewn together, 
across from open arm size to arm 
size will be the seam that is to be 
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made so flat that, coming across the middle of the 
back horizontally as it does, there will be no 
bulge or unevenness. Turn over a little at top for 
a collar, and sew small buttons as far down the 
front as desired; the button-holes can be in the 
spaces between the row of shells that forms the 
border, Dainty shades of pink, blue, or écru 
should be chosen, as their inexpensiveness’ and 
ease of making allow some little latitude to extra 
carefulness in the using. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DEBILITY FROM OVERWORK. 


Dr. G. W. Cortins, Tipton, Ind., says: “ I used it in 
nervous debility brought on by "overwork in warm 
weather, with good results.”—{ A dv.} 





PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

“* You have demonstrated that a Perrror.y pure soap 

may be made, I, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
and to the commnnity in general the employment of 
your pure‘ La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article.” 
Cuas. 8. Hieeins’ “La Bette” Bovavet Torcet Soap 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age of Giyvornine, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infants. —[{Ado.} 





IN 1850 
** Brown's Bronchial Troches” were introduced, and 
from that time their success as a cure for Colds, 
Conghs, Hoarseness, Asthma, and Bronchitis has been 
unparalleled. Sold only in boxes.—[Adv.]} 








ADVERTISHMENTS 


poral 


, 






Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitnde of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rewas Baxtne Powpren Co., 106 Wall Street, N. ¥. 


‘{actated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians ofall Schools 
and sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 


The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Drugyists, 25c., 50c., $1.00. 





Infants and Invalids ” sent free on application. 
Weis, RiCuAREBON, & Co.,  Bartington, Ve 


og HtAl/y, 
FLAKES. 


The Food of Foods. 


AKING the true food value of 
‘«Cerealine Flakes’’ at 100, Oat- 
meal by exact analysis, has the value 








of 59, Rice the value of 45, and Buck- 
Children 
‘* Cerealine 


wheat the value of 34. 
thrive wonderfully on 
Flakes.” 


Cersaune M’r’c Co., Cotumaus, Inv, 





LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
Hig and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
sk n, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 

vertised poisonous st can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JUL , 48 East 20th St., New York. 





+ OF Cents a Vumber. 


$3.00 a Year. 





SCRIBNER'S 


MAGAZINE. 





January Number. No. 1, 


PRESS NOTICES 

NEW_YORK It will be a magazine of -aiiea 
MAIL literature in the widest sense of 
AND EXPRESS. the term, and one that is intended 
for the general public. Every- 
thing will be subordinated in a 
proper degree to the purpose of 
giving good literature. It will 
have no special lines to which it 

will confine itself. 


The friends of literature all 
over the country are waiting for 
the new Scribner's Magazine with 
a great deal of interest... . We 
fully expect to see this new peri- 
odical take its place immediately 
at the head of American magazine 
literature. 


CHICAGO 
NEWS. 


NEW YORK No recent announcement has 
JOURNAL OF given more pleasure to the lovers 
COMMERCE. of high and pure literature than 
that which promised the early ap- 

pearance of Seribner’s Magazine. 


PHILADELPHIA 
INQUIRER. 


The prospectus indicates that 
the bright anticipations will un- 
doubtedly be realized. . . . Good 
reading this! Seribner's Magazine 
is destined to receive a very 
cordial welcome, and, what is 
more, it deserves it. 


CHICAGO The cover for the new Serib- 
INTER-OCEAN. ner’s Magazine, designed by Mr. 
Sranrorpy Wurre, is simplicity 
itself, and good judges pronounce 
it precisely what a magazine 

cover should be. 


CINCINNATI The type will be a handsome 
COMMERCIAL open-face long primer, made for 
GAZETTE. the 
adapted for people who read in 
the cars or are beginning to think 

of using glasses. 


magazine, and especially 


Vol. 1. - Ready Dec. 15th. 


CONTENTS 
GAMBETTA PROCLAIMING TEE 
REPUBLIC OF FRANCE. Frontispiece. 
Drawn by Howanp Pyie. Engraved by Frank 
Frenou, 


REMINISCENCES OF THE SIEGE 
AND COMMUNE OF PARIS. First 
Paper —The Downfall of the Empire. By E. B. 
Wasusvrne, ex-Minister to France. With illus- 
trations from portraits and documents in Mr. 
Washburne’s possession, and from drawings by 
Tuvcsrevr, Meexer, Reson, and others. 


SBTH’S BROTHER’S WIFE.—Chapters 


L-V. Harotp Freverio. 


THE STORY OF A NEW YORK 
HOUSE.—I.—H. C. Buwnex. Illustrated by A. B. 
Frost, F. Hopkinson Saitu, and G. W. Epwarps. 


SONNETS IN SHADOW. Azo Bares. 

OUR DEFENCELESS COASTS. F. V. 
Gurenn, Captain U. 8. Engineers.. With maps, 
sketches, aud diagrams. 

IN A COPY OF THE LYRICAL 
POEMS OF ROBERT HERRICK. 
Austin Donson. 


IN. MEXICO, A Story. Tuomas A. Janvier. 
THE BABYLONIAN SEALS, Wii 


Hays Waxp. With illustrations from seals in the 
author's collection, and after Dx Cieroe, Pincugs, 
and others. 


GLIMPSES AT THE DIARIES OF 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, Social Life 
and Character in the Paris of the Revolution. 
First Paper, Annie Cary Morris, With portrait 
ehgraved by G. Kruett, from the painting at Old 
Morrisania. 

SOCIALISM, Feancis A. Waker. 

THE NEW YEAR. Mavscey Fremre. 


A VIOLIN OBLIGATO. A Story. 


Crospy. 


ManeGaret 











$3.00 A YEAR; 


Persons subscribing now will receive 


25 CENTS A 


NUMBER. 


the first number as soon as published. 


Remittances should be made hak check or money order. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, 


743 and 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





FURS. 























U6 GUNTHER SON, 


t@” A valuable pamphlet on “The Natrition of | 
| 


(Established A.D. 1820) 
184 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Seal-Skin Sacques, Jackets, Ulsters, Cloaks, and 
Wraps ; 

Astrakhan (Black Persian) Jackets, Pelerines, 
Wraps, Xe. ; 

Muffs, Boas, and Trimmings of various Furs ; 

Hudson Bay and Imperial Crown Russian Sables ; 

Fur-Lined Wraps, Fur Rugs and Mats, Fur Robes ; 

Gents’ Cloth Coats, Linen and Trimmed Fur ; 

Novelties in Choice and Rare Furs, Skins, &. ; 

At Prices that will amply repay a 

Visit to our Warerooms. 

Fashion-Plate Descriptive Catalogue and Price- 
List sent on application. 

Orders by Mail, or information desired, will re- 
ceive special and prompt attention. 

When customers are known to the house, or 
satisfactory ‘references are furnished, goods 
will be sent on approval. 


C. C. Shayne, 
Manufacturing Furrier, 


103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs and 
Seal-skin Garments this sea- 
son. This will afford a splen- 
did opportunity for ladies to 
purchase reliable furs direct 
from the Manufacturer at low- 
est possible prices. Fashion 
book mailed free. 


Moody's Re mel pot Description 
System 














Dress 
& CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Pray ers Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORE. 


EPPS S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


ICHTHYOL SOAP Mitre, ofen- 


bach on the Main. Ichthyol, a recent discovery, 
very effectual in the treatment of Skin diseases, has 
been utilized in the most practical manner in this Soap, 
which the Manufacturer asserte is especially usefal in 
Curing Eczema, Erysipelas, Salt-Rheum, Ringworm, 
Skin-worms, Scab, Red Spots, and all stages of Rosacea 
(an inflamed condition of the skin generally located on 
or about the nose, and a sorry blemish to faces that 
would otherwise be fair), and will produce a fresh and 
healthy complexion. The unpleasant affliction, a red 
nose, and all gradations of redness of the skin, can 
be favorably treated with this soap. Obtainable of 
druggists, or a cake and a circular will be sent b ae 
on receipt of 25 cents, W. I. SCTIEFFELIN 

Wholesale Agents for the U. 8., 170 William St., § .h 























EDFER 


LADIES’ TAILOR, 








SPECIALTIES : 
Wacxine, Travetsine, Yaourine, ann Sportine 
Gowns, Jackets, Uterens, Hats, anp Rivine Hairs. 
Mr. Redfern begs to state that all Mail Orders wiil 
receive his most prompt and careful attention. 


210 Fifth Avenue (Next Delmonico’s). 


GENTLEMEN’S DEPARTMENT, 


132 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
7OU WILL NOT make “$40.00 a 
day anc expenses,” but ladies who 
possess some skill in drawing or design- 
ing can make 


A GOOD LIVING 


almost anywhere, by using one of our 
patented IDEAL PERFORATING MA- 
CHINES for making STAMPING PAT- 
TERNS. It can be attached to any 
standard sewing machine, is readily 
operated with a little practice, and good 
Patterns are always in demand. Itisa 
complete, practical machine, well made 
and durable, and costs but $20. Send 
for free circular. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
12 W. 14th Street, New York. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


AS been known for 60 years to be the best, purest, 

and most fragrant tooth powder. It whitens 

the teeth, prevents and arrests decay, strengthens the 

ume, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 

Sheap tooth powders, pastes, and washes contain acid 

and gritty substances which scratch and ruin the 

enamel, but Rowlands’ Odonto is warranted free from 

all acid, gritty, or deleterious compounds. The only 

genuine Odonto is Rowlands’, of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. Sold by the best druggists. 


"LADY BETTY” WOOL, 


Imported Cream White, 


Expressly for knitting LADIES’ FINE UNDERWEAR, 
One-ounce skein sent on receipt of 25c. 


FINE YARNS AND WORSTEDS. 
J.B. SHEPHERD, 


927 Broadway, New York. — 


Ew YORK SHOPPING AGENCY. 
Purchases of every description. For Circulars, 

ae, address Muu. R. Corrons, 795 Broadway, iy 
In New York by a lady 


SHOPPIN of long experience, good 


taste, &c., without charge. For circular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "sin*'sitiss 

















M. DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, N K ee 
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INDIA SHAWLS. 


An elegant collection of the above 
goods, new and desirable designs and 
colorings. 

Also, a well-assorted stock of; Cash- 
mere, Camels’-Hair, and Otter Shawls, 
Alaska, Arizona, and Fancy styles for 
evening wear. 

Fancy Reversible, Plain, Plaid, and 
Striped Cloth and Seal Plush Lap Robes. 


roadoooy AS 19th ot. 


DanielksSons 


IDRY-GOODS HOUSE.| 
. > 91, °£9 
Silk H’d’k’f’s 
AND MUFFLERS. 

No. 1—1000 dozen Childrens’ 18-inch Puve 
Silk, Border Handkerchiefs, with White 
and Colored Grounds, in thirty-five diffe rent styles, 
19¢. each ; 

No. 2—1300 dozen of very Handsome 22-inch 
Rich Brocade Silk Handke rchiefs 
designs, and all the scarce shades for Fancy Work, 
49¢e. 
in the market. 


No. 83—900 dozen Gents’ Fine Pongee 29-inch 





Fancy 
excellent value at 45e. 


, entirely new 


each » compare with any T5e. Handkerchiefs 





White Silk Handkerchiefs, with Handsome Hand- 
Embroidered Initials, all letters, 55¢. each ¢ price 
asked elsewhere varies from 80c. to $1. 

No. 4—The Grandest Muffler ever sold at the 
price. 1100 dozen heavy-weight Pure Silk Cream- 
White Gents’ Imported Mufflers, 98¢. We 
never before sold their equal for less than $1.75. 

N. B—Mail Orders correctly filled day received, 


BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N. Y. 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 


and l/nderwear. 


€ ach. 


LApIEs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & T aylor, | 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y. 


HOME ART WORK, 


The Art Interc 





e gives these three colored 
studies: Study of Dogwood (20x11 in.), by 
Matilda Brown; (20x14 in.), by Edward 
Moran; Fisher Girl (13x10 in.), by Walter Satter- 
lee, for 

Onx Doutta, 


together with Six issues of the Art Interc’ 
and six large working pattern supplements and in- 
struction in embroidery, painting, carving, and brass 
hammering. 

Por One Dollar and 65 Cents 
You can buy six colored studies, viz.: Peasant 
Girl (20x14 in.), by T. de Thulstrup; Study of Yel- 
low Roses (11x11 in.) ; Study of Grapes; Fisher 
Girl (13x10 in.), by Walter Satterlee; Marine 
(20x14 in.), by Edward Moran; Study of Dogwood 
20x14 in.), by Matilda Brown, and thirteen, issues 
of the Art Interchange, giving thirteen work- 
ing design supplements, and two hundred and eight- 
een pages of designs and instruction in art work. 
Sample copy with large colored plate, 20 cents in 
stamps. Descriptive illustrated Circular senT FRER. 
Address, 

THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
Mention this paper. 87 & 39 West 22d Street, N. Y. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 
The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfiuous Hair Re emoved; Flesh Increased or Re- 
som the Form Developed ; Ill-shaped or Large 
oe. made eatost Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), ete, 
Mapame LATOUR, New York’s First — 
55 West 125th Street, N. Y. € 
Prof. MoLxan, of the College of Ciemsty recom- 
le. 


mends my Cosmetiques 
(Meution this Paper. } as barmless and reli: 














RIE 


| $29.00. 


EXTRAORDINARY SMLE. 


Having purchased from an importer solisiog. 
business the greater portion of his stock, we o 
following Great Bargains: 


LADIES’ 
LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS. 


1000 dozen Ladies’ printed ——— Hand- 
kerchiets, fifty different prints, at 10¢. eac 

200 dozen Ladies’ all linen Handkerchiets with 
one row of revers - eaoeme at 10¢. each. 

One lot Ladies’ Fancy Handkerchiefs, embroidered, 
a decided bargain, at 25e. each. 

395 dozen Ladies’ Embroidered aaa, 
white and colored, at 4'7¢. each ; well worth T5c. 

365 dozen Ladies’ Embroidered Handkerchiefs, 
white and colored, at 75¢. each; worth $1. 

970 dozen Ladies’ Fine — Handker- 

chiefs, from $1.00 to $12.0 


MEN’S 
LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS. 


750 dozen Men's hemstitched and colored borders, 
full size, at 15e. each; worth 25c. 
565 dozen Men's hemstitched and colored borders, 
ie size, at 25e. each; worth 35c. to 40c. 
1006 dozen Men’s plain white hemmed, 23 inches, 
$1.00 per half dozen. 


Le Boutillier | ws on 
Brothers, 





from 
er the 


| NEW che 


“Holiday Presents, 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Are Offering a Superb Collection 


FRER, 
LEOPARD, 
BEAR, 


and other 


FUR. RUGS. 


Also, a splendid assortment of 


TAL RUGS 


Including many fine examples of 


EASTERN ART. 
BROADWAY, 


Eighteenth and Nineteenth Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


Books 3 Cents Each. 


The following books, each one of which contains a complete 
first-class novel by a celebrated author, are published in neat 
pamphlet form, many of them handsomely illustrated, and 
printed from clear, readable type, on good paper: The Mystery 
at Blackwood Grange, by Mrs. May Agnes Fleming; The Evil 
Genius, by M. T. Caidor; Ths Story of a Storm, by Mrs. Jane 
G. Austin; Out of the Sea, by Geer Angusta; Ape jatha’s History, 
by Margaret Blount; More Bitter than Death, by the author of 

‘Dora Thorne” Out of the Depths, by Hugh Conway; The 
Boutin ddnabioes a a ae by Thomas Hardy; The 
Curse of Carew, by the author of “ Dora Thorne” ; The Last of 
the Ruthvens, by Mise Mulock; Miss or Mrs.? by Wilkie Collins; 
A Queen cAmongtt Women, by the author of “ Dora Thorne’; 
Carriston’s ov by Hugh Conway; The Heir to Ashley, by Mrs. 

mry Wood; A Dead Heart, by the author of “ Dora Thorne”; 
A Shadow on the Threshold, by Mary Cecil Hay; The Knights- 
bridge Mystery, by Charles coneag’ Ingledew House, by the auth or 
of “Dore Thorne’ 's A Passive Crime, by “ The Duchess”’ he 
Morwick Parm Mystery, by ‘Wilkie Collins ; The Fatal hities, 
by the author of “ Dora Thorne"; The 2B Blatchford Bequest, by 
Hugh Conway; A Tale of Sin, by Mrs. Henry Wood; The Fatal 
Marriage, by Mise M. Braddon ; A Bridge of Love, by the 
author of “ Dora Thorne”; Jn the Holidays, by Mary Cecil Hay. 
We will send any Four of the above books by mail, post-paid, 
for 12 Cents r son for 25 Cents; the entire number 
(26 books) for ta3 the entire number, bound in boards, 
with cloth back, _ To Cents. Postage stamps taken. These 
are the cheapest books ever published, and guaranteed worth 
three times the money asked for them. This offer is made to 
introduce our popular publications, Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Address F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, 
No. 8 Park Place, New York. 


Fine French China aud, Best Porcelain 


Fine White ahs a r ee 4 pieces, $12.00, 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, $8.50; 
White, $7.50. Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 
pieces, $10.00 and $12.00. Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 
pieces, $4.00; White, $3.00. Decorated Dinner Sets, 
all colors and designs upwards. 

Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging 
low prices. 

LSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogne and Price-List mailed free on application. 
VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 
Successors to 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City. 

Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. Sent C.O.D. or on receipt of P.O.M. Order. 








Lamps, etc., 


THE ART AMATEUR (Established 1579) 


gives a profusion of Work- 
ing Designs for Oil, Water- 
Color,and China Painting, 
Carving, Embroidery, and 
every other kind of ama- 
teur art work and Interior 
Decoration. Superb De- 
signs in Color. Speci- 
men copy, with colored plate, 25c. Prospectus for 1887 
free on application. Mention this paper. Montacur 
Marks, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 
“The Best Practical Art Magazine.” 


| ADIEs, ask for Diamonn Twitts and the XX 

4 Satin Svrau Twitxs for dress linings. Mrs. Sor. 

Prinerr says she will have no other. The genuine have 
“GILBERT M’F’G CO.” stamped on the selvage. * 





for 8 months’ 
trial sub- 


scription. 




















dY UOllt. 


THE DISPLAY THIS SEASON WILL 


THE LARGEST 


TO BE FOUND IN THIS CITY, AND ALL 
WILL BE SAFE IN 


VISITING RIDLEY’S, 


BE 





FAUTY AND FRAGRANC 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


OZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly wnirr, the gums 
rosy, and the breath swrgr. By those who have 
used it, it is regarded as an indispensable ad- 
junct of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar 
from the teeth without injuring the enamel. 





FOR IT IS DIFFICULT TO IMAGINE OR 
NAME AN ARTICLE WHICH IS NOT TO 
BE FOUND AT OUR COUNTERS. 
TOYS, DOLIS, 
FANCY GOODS, 
BOOKS, LEATHER GOODS, BISQUE AND 
BRONZE FIGURES, GENUINE GOLD AND 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 
VER-PLATED WARE, GOLD 
HEADED CANES AND UMBRELLAS. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
For Ladies and Gents in Fancy Boxes, 
AND EVERYTHING ELSE 
SUITABLE FOR A PRESENT 


FOR YOUNG OR OLD. 


OPEN EVENINGS. 
EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand 8t.; 


56 TO 70 ALLEN ST. - 59 TO 65 ORCHARD ST., 


~ Special Holiday Sale — 


OF 


HANDKERCHIEFS, — 


N.Y. 


900 doz. Ladies’ Hemstitched, Colored Border, French | 


Batiste, and pure Linen Lawu Handkerchiefs, worth 
18c. and 20c. each, 10¢,. 

290 doz. Ladies’ Initial Handkerchiefs, pure linen and 
hand worked (any letter), worth 25c. each, Lie. 
1000 doz. Ladies’ Hand -embroidered Handkerchiefs 

(fifty different choice designs), in French Batiste 
and Linen Lawn, worth 35c. to T5c. each, 25e, and 
50¢ 
Men's He mstitched White and Colored- horde r Hand- 
kerchiefs, worth 20c. and 25c. each, 15e. 
Re al Duchesse Handkerchiefs, $2.00, $2. 50, $3.00 to 
10.00. 


Re a Duchesse Cullarettes, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 to $12.00. 


SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 


100 doz. Colored Silk Handkerchiefs, worth 50c., 25e. 

1000 doz. Pongee Silk Handkerchiefs, worth 65c. and 
T5e., Te. and 50c. 

250 doz. Men’s Silk Mufflers, 75¢. to $3.50. 


Mail Orders a Specialty. 


Le Boutilier Brothers, 


Broadway & 14th St., New York. 
EV ~? LADY | SHOULD SUBSC RIBE. TO 


s. 'T. TAYLOR’s 


Tastrte Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THK 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 

The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single | 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to_ S. '. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


LADIE Sz Publishing Company, 

528 Washington Street, 
New York, they will send you complete words 
of Mikado, and music of its most popniar songs, and 
etchings of its principal characters, also ten exqui- 
site chromo cards. Or for four cents they will send 
you two of their Beautiful Illustrated Ladies’ Books, 
such as every lady of refinement should have to 


beautify their homes. 
it DEAF 


id you will send ten cents 
stamps to the Mack | 


THE 


CUR 


PATENT IMPROVED Kn npn Fe Drums 
Fevers Restore the Heari orm the | 
work of the agg Gram. Invisib 


tio: All e ti aon HP | 
ior no. nversation oe even WwW 

heard ia dist: distinetly. Send for illustrated wd with tostimeoa!- 
Address F, HISOOX, 83 Broadway, N. Y. 


CLOCKS, VASES, SIL- | 
AND SILVER | 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 


NbP> 





a* NNES2Z0"g, 
© WY. 
NOW OFFER THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
IN THEIR 


F UR DEPARTMENT. 


GLOVES, 
RUGS, 


AND 


FUR TRIMMING, 





| In SEAL, BEAVER, LYNX, FOX, ASTKA- 


KHAN, Ete., at PRICES guaranteed 
LUWER than any other houses. 
SPECIAL, 
3 yds. long Boas, and Muffs to match, $4.48, 
BLACK RUSSIA LYNX............. 





- per Set, $4.98 

NATURAL RACCOON _ 9.98 
- 4 ee - 14.98 
3-Inch HUDSON BAY BE "AY E R TR IMMING, 2.93 
2-Inch NATURAL LYNX 2.48 
FINE * MUFF $3.98 and 4.98 
HUDSON BAY BEAVER “ : 3.98 and 4.98 

| BLACK MONKEY MUFF... . , --. 298 
BALTIC SEAL MUFF... Scosce EOS 


Gth Ave. & 20th St, 


SHORT HINTS 


ON 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 


Compiled from the 
subject, by 


“AUNT MATILDA.” 


Price 40 cents. 


latest and best works on the 


This book 
knowing “ 


should be in every family desirous of 
the proper thing to do.” We 


to behave properly, and to know what is the best 


all desire 


school of manners. What shall we teach our children 


that they may go out into the 
and women ? 


“SHORT HINTS” 


Contains the answer, and will be 


world well-bred men 


mailed to any ad- 
dress, postage prepaid, on receipt of price 


1. L. CRACIN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


YSP PSI Its Nature, Causes, Prevention 
ond ¢ ure, “being the experience of an 
actual sufferer, by Jon MoALV sowell, Mass., 14 


years Tax Tax Collector. Bent * wo any address. 


LL Genuine THREE-LEAF TWILLS 
for fine dress linings have ooo on the selvage 
of every yard: “GILB RT M’ 
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MAUD (gushingly). “Op, CLARA, MY DEAR, DO LOOK A COLD DAY. 


AT MY ENGAGEMENT RING! WON'T ALL THE GIRLS BE BROKER (at bunsbows). “HELLO, Tommy; FINE DAY. 
DYING OF ENVY? ACTUALLY THREE SOLITAIRES!” TOMMY. “Ra 


BROKER. “ Couns; IT’S ONLY HALF DONE!” 

















MISPLACED CHARITY. 


OLD LADY. “I MUST GIVE THAT POOR MAN POLICEMAN (soliloquizing), ‘THAT NAGUR POLICEMAN, “ EXCUsE ME, SOR, BUT OI SEE POLICEMAN. “ "T'was A WELL LAID PLAN; 
SOMETHING ; IT Is HARD FOR HIM TO STRUG- DOWN THERE WID WAN LEG NIVER HAS A FWHAT YOU'RE UP TO. PULL THAT OTHER AND IT WORKED; BUT YE’LL NOT WORK IT 
GLE THROUGH THIS CRUEL WORLD WITH ONLY SHTICK OR A CRUTCH WID HIM; I'LL WALK LEG OUT OF THAT COAL-HOLE, OR I'LL PUL- AGIN FOR SOME TIME, ME LADDYBUCK.” 

ONE LEG TO SUPPORT HIM,” OVER THAT WAY AN’ TAKE AGOOD LUK AT HIM.” VERIZE YEZ.’ 











THAR, 
‘ln bi ul 
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NOT A FULL LINE. 
DELIGHTFUL MUSCULAR CONTRACTION. ‘GIMME HUNK UV DRIED BEEF,” 
“'THIR ?” 
MISS LOTTIE ito Cousin John, trying @ galvanic battery for the first time). “* How poEs IT “er nas ueaiail 7 . ” 
AFFECT You, CousIN JOHN? BOUT COUPLE POUND UV DRIED BEEF, 


“WE DON’T KEEP DRIED BEEF, THIR.” 

it , 7, , 

COUSIN JOHN (ashfully). “HE !— WE!—IT MA-AKES ME SQUEEZE MY HANDS.” “THEN WOT DO YE GO AND ADVERTISE TO SELL DRY-GOODS FUR IF YE DON’T KEEP 
A FULL STOCK.” 





a 





